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MRS. SIDGWICK’S REPORT ON THE 
PIPER TRANCE. 
(Concluded) 


By JAMEs H. Hystop 


Before taking up the personalities of the Imperator group I 
must devote a short discussion to the problem of their names. 
Mrs. Sidgwick discusses at some length the effort to get through 
Mrs. Piper the names of this group as they were given through 
Stainton Moses. Mr. Moses had died in 1892 and for some 
years prior to his death a group of personalities giving the names 
Imperator, Rector, Prudens, Doctor, and Mentor purported to 
control. When Mr. Moses demanded that they give their real 
names, a number were presented and were on record. But this 
attempt to get the names through Mrs. Piper ended in a miserable 
fiasco, and Mrs. Sidgwick, with other members of the Society, 
and the public generally, regard the failure as a strong argument 
against their claims. The force of this difficulty I do not mean 
to question, though not on the grounds on which it is usually 
urged or conceived. The only value of the incidents is in the 
contradiction apparent on the surface. But it is not at all con- 
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clusive. There are two fundamental objections to the view 
which the critic usually takes of this failure. 

(1) We are not sure that there is any real contradiction. 
Superficially the contradiction is clear, but the assumption of it 
proceeds on the belief or postulate that the messages are not 
fragmentary or incomplete. If there is nothing fragmentary 
in the efforts to give the names, then the inconsistency is clear. 
But it is quite possible that the messages are very imperfect, and 
if they are, the two products, Mrs. Piper’s work and that of 
Stainton Moses, cannot be compared as they could otherwise 
be. We know how imperfect most of the messages through Mrs. 
Piper are. There is some evidence that there was confusion in 
the automatic writing of Stainton Moses, often edited out of it. 
Dr. Hodgson did not take this liberty with the Piper records, 
and we find there that the confusion often prevents the discovery 
of any meaning whatever in the message. Occasionally it is 
cleared up by repeating the message when the words are added 
that take all the perplexity out of the communication. A beau- 
tiful incident of this kind is in my own report on the Piper case 
(Cf. Proceedings S. P. R., Vol. XVI, pp. 477-487, especially 
pp. 479-481.) I had asked my father who made a certain cap. 
He replied ‘“ My own mother Nannie”. This was not true. 
His mother’s name was not Nannie and she had never made 
him a cap. My stepmother had. But his own mother’s name 
was the same as that of my stepmother who had made the cap. 
Later he spontaneously referred to Aunt Nannie by this name 
and relationship and I replied that she did not make the cap. 
He then told me that I did not understand him and said: “I 
thought of my mother and aunt my sister both at the same time 
and I wanted to say that both of their names came into my mind 
as you spoke of Mary here and I got a little confused about it.” 
Now here the whole state of mind in the communicator was clear. 
This Aunt Nannie was living, and he was evidently trying to 
get the name of my stepmother by referring to that of his own 
mother whose name was the same as that of my stepmother, and 
to make this clear he was referring to his sister to distinguish his 
own mother from the stepmother he was trying to name. 
“Mary” was a mistake for Martha, the name of my mother. 
But this last statement made very clear what the fragmentary and 
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abbreviated statement “ My own mother Nannie” meant. But 
for the later expansion of it, no meaning could ever have been 
determined from it. 

Another fact of great importance should be added regarding 
it. My Aunt Nannie, my father’s sister, had acted as mother 
to us after my own mother’s death and just before my father 
married the lady who thus became my stepmother. Indeed it 
was this Aunt’s marriage which made my father’s necessary with 
six young children to care for in the country. Now keep in 
mind the fact of this whole “wild panorama” of my father’s 
recollections of that period and the fact that his mother’s name 
was the same as my stepmother’s, and we can easily understand 
how an allusion would be made to this aunt and his mother while 
the transmitted message would likely be fragmentary. It was ab- 
solutely false at first and even when it was corrected I did not get 
the name or person I wanted. I got only fragments of the 
“panorama” sufficient for me to know what was going on in 
his mind. 

Compare with it Mentor’s identification of himself with 
Ulysses. Suppose he was saying or trying to say “ contem- 
porary of Ulysses” and the abbreviating conditions for trans- 
mitting the message reduced it to the assertion that he was 
Ulysses. I am far from asserting or believing that this is the 
fact, but we can never criticize the statement from any other 
point of view. Both statements may be absurd and I doubt not 
would seem so to all of us. But we are in no position to dog- 
matize about it. 

(2) We cannot use the Stainton Moses communications as 
a standard for determining the correctness or incorrectness of 
the case. He may have been as far wrong as Mrs. Piper, and 
on the assumption that both may be wrong there can be no 
argument any more than from two negative propositions. Stain- 
ton Moses might well have forgotten what names he had given, 
though that is hard to believe or assert. But even on the sup- 
position that he remembered and was trying to give them, we 
know enough about the difficulties and errors in the efforts to 
give proper names to recognize that the contradiction will have 
little importance against the case. All that we can claim is that 
we did not get the same names through the two psychics. As- 
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suming that messages are fragmentary and liable to error from 
the difficulties of communicating, we can only suspend judg- 
ment and assert non-proven, not that anything is proved in the 
negative. 

Mrs. Sidgwick does not tell us what the names were in the 
work of Stainton Moses, and hence we are not in a position to 
determine the liabilities of the situation. We have to accept her 
authority in it, and the scientific man wants the facts, not any 
one’s authority. Now I happen to know what one name of Im- 
perator was supposed to be in the diary of Stainton Moses. 
It was shown me by one of its guardians when I was in London. 
It was Malachi. It seems that this was never men- 
tioned through Mrs. Piper. At least we have the statement of 
Mrs. Sidgwick that the name given through Stainton Moses was 
not given through Mrs. Piper. A Hebrew scholar has told me 
that Malachi is not the name of a prophet at all, but is a word for 
“ Messengers ’”’, the very word that Imperator gave for himself 
and his group of controls. We therefore got the English of it 
through Mrs. Piper and apparently we got it before Mrs. Piper 
read Stainton Moses’s Spirit Teachings. We might very well say 
that we did get the same name. It is, however, a general descrip- 
tive term and not a proper name. The proper name that I have 
ebtained for him through Mrs. Smead and Mrs. Chenoweth, and 
which also came through Mrs. Piper and Stainton Moses, is 
of a well-known historical character in the Christian church of 
early times. There are no means of verifying it except by 
further cross reference. 

There is a way of explaining the failure to get the names 
correctly that is quite conceivable, but it involves so many things 
only suggested by the facts of the record that it is not worth 
while developing the argument. With the probability of much 
onbuascenss in those who have long been dead, with the doctrine 
of guides, and with the liabilities of interfusion with the per- 
sonalities of the living over whom they may act as guides, and 
also with other personalities in the past, we might well under- 
stand the confused messages that come about names and per- 
sonal identity, especially if the messages are fragmentary. But 
it is not worth while developing conjectures of this kind. They 
require mentioning only to suggest further suspension of judg- 
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ment about such failures. We are not in a position to use such 
failures as an argument for a definite hypothesis, either from 
spirits or from the subconscious of Mrs. Piper. We require to 
concentrate our attention on the provably supernormal and con- 
fusions until we ascertain the law of communication, and we may 
then take up the special enigmas about the ancients. 

An interesting side light is thrown on the errors of the Imper- 
ator group regarding their names through Mrs. Piper’s trance by 
an incident that recently occurred in the work with Mrs. Cheno- 
weth. I was dealing with a supposed case of obsession and I 
received the name Helen as that of the obsessing agent, with a re- 
fusal to give the rest of it. The circumstances were such that it 
was very important to get the full name. Hence after an inter- 
esting communication showing that the obsessing agent was not 
aware that her thoughts came out in writing I took up the question 
of her name with Jennie P. who had intervened at the break 
down of the communicator. The following is the record. 


(Do you know her name?) 

She has given us several and it was hard to determine which be- 
longed to her and which might have been given through association. 
It is so much harder than if she had known what she was doing, 
but we feel that she will wake up and then through her memories we 
may get the better and clearer story. The effort has been to waken 
her memories, but she resented the bondage and that created an in- 
harmony. I think that will soon be overcome. 


The point on which the analogy with the Imperator group’s 
names as given through Mrs. Piper turns is the giving of several 
names and the fact that some of them may have been given by 
association. The controls that kept the communicator in bondage 
evidently had as much difficulty in obtaining her name as any 
student of psychology would have in determining the real name of 
a case of dual personality, such cases being known to give more 
than one name for themselves. Compare Margaret in the Doris 
Fischer case of multiple personality. In the instance before us, 
the obsessing agent was in an abnormal condition, “ earthbound ” 
or unadjusted to a spiritual world, and so practically in the same 
mental condition as a case of dual personality in our life. She 
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might not even know her real name, and with telepathy as the 
process of intercommunication between spirits it would be quite 
natural for the controls to get any names that arose in the con- 
sciousness of the subject and mistake it for the real name. In 
the abnormal conditions of communicating through Mrs. Piper 
the Imperator group might happen, when thinking of their real 
names, to have associated names arise in consciousness and trans- 
mit them through involuntarily, as is apparently the fact in the 
case just cited. 

Nor is it a question as to the supernormal in the incident just 
quoted. You may have any theory you please about it. There 
is no clear proof that the statement of Jennie P is either correct 
or supernormal. The latter characteristic will depend on the 
general view taken of the contents of the trance for its proba- 
bilities. But I quote it here because the statement implies or as- 
sumes as a process what actually took place through Mrs. Piper. 
It represents a cross correspondence as distinct from a cross refer- 
ence. That is, the asserted influence of association and the im- 
plied mode of obtaining messages in the transcendental world are 
illustrated in actual facts in the work of another psychic where 
the phenomena appear perplexing or inexplicable until we find a 
clue to what is going on, and here we have a clear hint as to the 
process. This process explains clearly the real or apparent mis- 
takes in obtaining the correct names of the Imperator group. 
The marginal associations come through instead of the central 
thoughts. 

The next point regards their personalities. Mrs. Sidgwick 
does not believe them real, but merely fabricated personalities on 
the part of Mrs. Piper. The evidence for this view is mainly 
the preposterousness of the messages purporting to come from 
them. I have already remarked the irrelevance of such an argu- 
ment on the ground that spirits might be just as absurd as Mrs. 
Piper’s subconsciousness, and especially ancients whose person- 
alities had undergone great alterations from their long exper- 
ience in a spiritual world and from the difficulties of communi- 
cating which might be proportionally greater, with qualifications, 
for them than for those recently deceased. Mrs. Sidgwick em- 
phasizes Imperator’s ignorance of science, of history and of the- 
ology. This has nothing whatever to do with the question. (1) 
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If he was an ancient, we cannot measure him by our knowledge 
of those times. We have mere fragments of antiquity before 
us and ancients themselves were much more circumscribed in 
the knowledge of their own times than we are of our own; and 
men differ so much about history and theology in their own times 
that, when abbreviated as they must be in communicated state- 
ments of this kind, we may well charge everybody with ignorance 
about details or even of general truths. If he was a modern, we 
should expect him still less to have any accurate knowledge of 
antiquity. Take the Melchizedek incidents. We cannot judge 
Imperator by what is said in our Biblical records about him. 
First, our Biblical records are very meagre; and second, we have 
no evidence that they are true. They are certainly no standard 
for measuring the truth of what Imperator is reported to have 
said through Mrs. Piper. He may well be perfectly correct in 
his statement through Mrs. Piper, and Stainton Moses and our 
own records wholly false. We cannot say that the statements 
are rubbish or nonsense, unless we accept our own records as 
authoritative. Our records may be largely mythical and Imper- 
ator’s perfectly historical. There are a great many things we 
do not know, and I think it does not conduce to accurate scien- 
tific discussion to ignore this fact. Again, consider his alleged 
ignorance of science. If he was an ancient why should he not 
be ignorant of it? Why assume that he should know anything 
whatever about our science? Why should he not know only 
ancient “science’’? Moreover in a world in which our own 
scientific conceptions as well as those of the ancients may not 
prevail at all, a world where the physical order is not known or is 
but a part of a larger whole, why should Imperator be judged 
by our standards? It is we that may be the ignorant persons. 


I am not here defending the spiritistic theory, but defending 
the agnostic point of view. Such, things, of course, are not 
evidence of a spiritistic interpretation, and if we knew either the 
conditions for communicating or the conditions affecting those 
long since deceased as distinguished from those recently so, we 
might feel more confident about the objections as based upon the 
absurdities of the messages. But there are too many possibilities 
suggested by the actual existence of the supernormal, which Mrs. 
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Sidgwick wholly neglects in her discussion, to be sure that the 
ignorance alleged should be at all conclusive in such an issue. 

I do not shirk the actual difficulties suggested by the facts. 
I, as well as Mrs. Sidgwick, feel them; and did [ not feel them, I 
would not argue the case at all. There is no doubt of the real 
or apparent absurdities in the messages. But there are very 
many that are not absurd at all and to them Mrs. Sidgwick does 
not call any attention. There are many ideas advanced of which 
it is very hard to believe that Mrs. Piper should have any normal 
knowledge whatever, and these have to be reckoned with in con- 
nection with the nonsense. They strongly suggest that difficul- 
ties in communication go far to explain the nonsense in the 
messages, especially when taken in connection with the concession 
which I make about the modifying effect of Mrs. Piper’s sub- 
conscious, modifications which may take place without supposing 
that the contents have been drawn from any of her own normal 
ideas or experiences. What I am trying to emphasize is our own 
ignorance in the matter, which I think is quite as extensive as 
can be imputed to the Imperator controls, and that forbids any 
assurance either way, though the facts supporting a spiritistic 
hypothesis regarding them may be quite as strong as any that 
create a doubt or support subliminal fabrication. The latter hy- 
pothesis requires as much evidence as the former, and I do not 
see that Mrs. Sidgwick advances any at all that is not met by the 
supernormal associated with the work of the Imperator group 
and the dramatic play, which is so wholly unlike anything that 
we observe in secondary or multiple personality. Mrs. Sidgwick 
does not compare these personalities to such cases. Indeed she 
cannot do so after denying that they are secondary personalities. 
The reason given for it is that they do not exist apart from Mrs. 
Piper’s trance, as if that prevented their being secondary per- 
sonalities. Dr. Morton Prince would say that this is a conclu- 
sive reason for regarding them as secondary. Moreover how 
does Mrs. Sidgwick know that they do not exist apart from the 
trance? She must distinguish between their existence and their 
manifestation. They might exist and not manifest at all. That 
is exactly what might take place on the spiritistic theory, and her 
own conception of them precluded the right to make the denial 
which she makes. If she had not made the statement which she 
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makes about the limits of their existence, she might have used 
with considerable effect the analogies with secondary or multiple 
personality. Indeed these analogies are manifold stronger than 
the theory of different “centres of consciousness” and the 
“dream” state of Mrs. Piper. For there is no evidence for the 
existence of any “ centres of consciousness’ and we cannot im- 
port her “dream ”’ state into the case without taking account of 
the stimulus involved in the supernormal, and that is to keep a 
spiritistic theory in mind with the nonsense quite as much as with 
the sense. 

In all this I am not going to dispute the value attaching to 
Mrs. Sidgwick’s use of suggestion, Mrs. Piper’s “‘ dream ”’ state, 
and an impersonating tendency of the subconscious. They are 
the strongest part of Mrs. Sidgwick’s presentation of the subject. 
I would only say that the “dream” state of Mrs. Piper is a 
necessary part of the whole phenomenon and it is no refutation 
of Dr. Hodgson’s theory of spirits and of “ possession” to use 
it. He assumed that and even emphasized it in his illustration 
of the “ two men dead drunk ”, analogues of the medium and the 
control, in the process of getting messages. The question is not 
whether the “dream” state of Mrs. Piper exists, but whether 
it suffices to account for the supernormal in the case of com- 
municators generally, and of controls that unmistakably exhibit 
the supernormal, even though it is not in the line of evidence 
for personal identity. Then as to impersonation, that is as true 
on the spiritistic theory as on any other. It is a necessary part 
of that view, while it is anomalous on the other. We have no 
evidence in this subject generally that impersonation of the 
kind assumed by Mrs. Sidgwick actually takes place, in the form 
we should have to suppose in order to eliminate the spiritistic 
hypothesis. I shall state again the limitation which I assign 
to the impersonation, which I believe may be there, but I have 
seen no evidence for any such exhibition of it as Mrs. Sidgwick 
has to assume or assert. 

When I admit a “dream” state in Mrs. Piper and that it 
may affect the contents of real or alleged messages, I do not 
admit that it is histrionic in its constructive character. For that 
there is no evidence and yet that is what Mrs. Sidgwick assumes 
throughout in holding that the Imperator group are not real 
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personalities. I conceded the “dream” state only as a neces- 
sary activity of the mind in trance, sleep or hypnosis. But I do 
not admit or assign it a constructive or fabricating habit. That 
may exist, but we are not entitled to assume it without evidence. 
The fact is, that the large quantity of the supernormal in Mrs. 
Piper’s trance tends to show that her subconscious is not spon- 
taneously fabricative at all. It bears no traces whatever of the 
histrionic capacity ascribed to it by Mrs. Sidgwick. It should 
first be proved to exist in her case by indubitable evidence and 
then we could apply it to non-evidential phenomena. But Mrs. 
Sidgwick simply assumes that the explanatory function of the 
supernormal stops with evidential facts, which is very far from 
being the truth in any hypothesis whatever. In dealing with 4 
sceptic we should concede it ad hominem, but this is not con- 
ceding the fact in a scientific problem which is interested in con- 
sistent and unified explanation, not necessarily in the conversion 
of any one. Mrs. Sidgwick’s argument is all the time playing 
fast and loose between these two points of view. The “dream” 
state is just the natural activity of the subconscious in response 
to stimulus and in the process of communication it might well 
interject a word, a sentence or generally color the stream from 
the outside just because her mind is in an automatic or echolalic 
condition and could not help projecting its influence upon the 
organism, when the inhibitions of the control were not strong 
enough to prevent it. That is all I admit about the “ dream” 
state. I do not deny that it may do more and it may be that 
there is more truth in the spirit of Mrs. Sidgwick’s view of it 
than I admit. But the only way to convince me is to show me the 
evidence. I require as much evidence for this histrionic influence 
and fabrication as can be demanded for spirits. Mrs. Sidgwick’s 
claim would have this demand made on it were it not that it 
is so respectable to make, without evidence, assumptions that 
are interpreted as opposed to the supernormal, while supernormal 
theories can get no tolerance with any amount of evidence. Mrs. 
Sidgwick’s telepathy would have no standing anywhere but for 
the supposition that it serves as an obstacle or objection to 
spiritistic theories. The fact is that it has no standing whatever 
in any scientific court, and explains nothing if it did. But it is 
respectable and is nothing else. This and impersonation whole- 
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sale must be proved in non-spiritistic phenomena before they can 
have any standing whatever in the case. If we had any sense 
of humor about this matter we should all see it without being 
told. It is much the same with the “dream ”’ state. It exists, 
but it is impossible to apply it to details. There are phenomena 
enough in the subliminal stages of the trance that suggest it, 
but little or nothing in the deeper trance and even in the sub- 
liminal or “ waking stage’”’ it provably exercises little influence 
on what happens. We discover in it decided evidence of the 
confluence of two or more streams of consciousness but 
no such histrionic tendencies as are necessary for Mrs. Sidg- 
wick’s hypothesis. No better illustration or evidence of the inter- 
fusion of foreign and domestic consciousness, which I defend, can 
be found and it concedes all that can be scientifically maintained 
about a “dream” state while it accounts for phenomena on 
which Mrs. Sidgwick’s extensive use of “dream ” states only 
begs the question. If we are to apply the “dream” state we 
should give evidence of it in contents which are provably drawn 
from normal experience and memories. Mrs. Sidgwick does 
not even try to do this. 

There remains then the imputation of suggestion from things 
said by Dr. Hodgson. ‘This is by far the strongest claim which 
Mrs. Sidgwick has in the case and it represents the claim which 
is supported by more positive evidence. I have no doubt that 
it operated to cause confusion and perhaps impersonation, but 
it does not in the least serve to explain the whole, and that is the 
impression which this report will make on most minds, in spite 
of Mrs. Sidgwick’s protest that she concedes the existence of 
spirits. What we require in a report of this kind is the constant 
reckoning with the assumed spiritistic stimulus which would 
demand as much consideration of the evidential matter and the 
sense as the nonsense might require, and this latter might be as 
referable to the transcendental as to the subliminal of Mrs. 
Piper, especially when we cannot easily imagine Mrs. Piper to 
be so absurd in her ideas as the nonsense would imply. 

I do not think that we are required to give an explanation 
of all the individual instances of preposterous statements. We 
should require to know much more about what is going on in 
Mrs. Piper’s body and mind than we know of any human being. 
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What we require to do is to ascertain, if we can, the general 
character of this nonsense, and then see if a general hypothesis 
will explain that, leaving the individual instances to come under 
subsidiary causes. Mrs. Sidgwick does not address herself to 
this problem at all. What we require to do is to observe those 
statements which are not necessarily false from the standpoint 
of the supernormal and that are not traceable to any normal 
beliefs or knowledge of Mrs. Piper, and such statements may 
articulate with what we have observed in other mediumistic 
cases. But Mrs. Sidgwick does not discuss a single other 
mediumistic case. She assumes that you can deal with the psy- 
chology of Mrs. Piper without taking any account of other 
psychics. I am certainly not in agreement with this procedure 
and I doubt if a single psychologist would grant that it was 
legitimate. 

I think I may illustrate what I have just claimed by some 
actual incidents on which Mrs. Sidgwick relies for suggesting, 
if not proving, the impersonating tendency of Mrs. Piper’s trance. 
I refer to the peculiar signs of the presence of the Imperator 
group; namely, the cross and the word “ Hail’’, and the use of 
the terms “thee” and “thou”. Mrs. Sidgwick calls attention 
to the mixed usage of Rector in the employment of “thou” 
and “you”, as if it were inconsistent with a spiritistic inter- 
pretation. It seems to me that it is nothing of the kind, but rather 
in favor of it, because all the cases which have ever come to my 
attention that were marked by nothing but secondary personality 
are perfectly consistent in the employment of terms and style, 
which is always exactly the same for all alleged communicators. 
The variation and the mixing up of terms not characteristic of 
the subject is so much in favor of foreign influences interfused 
with domestic ones. It may not prove it, but it is just what 
would be expected on that hypothesis. 

The term “Hail” and the sign of the cross represent a 
different conception of the process likely. As used they are in- 
dications of the presence of the Imperator or associated person- 
alities. This, with certain elements of style and transparent in- 
fluences of Mrs. Piper’s subconscious, leads Mrs. Sidgwick to 
surmise that the whole dramatic play is impersonation and ap- 
parently deliberate theatrical play on the part of Mrs. Piper. 
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Now Mrs. Sidgwick does not reckon with the fact that G. P. 
and Phinuit never simulate this, and they ought to do so on her 
own theory. Communicators with strangers never do it, but it 
would be exactly the course taken by an acting secondary per- 
sonality, which is quite uniformly illustrated in the real or alleged 
mediums that are undeveloped as Mrs. Piper was to keep the per- 
sonalities and their messages distinct. With Mrs. Piper the 
reflexes are more automatic and free from the interfusion with 
interpreting functions. She responds more accurately to stim- 
ulus and the subconscious is more echolalic, though not free 
from the distortions that characterize a “dream” state not en- 
tirely passive. The only thing to favor Mrs. Sidgwick’s theory 
at this point is the fact that the sign of the cross and the term 
* Hail” still continue in Mrs. Piper’s post-trance personalities, 
since the alleged abandonment of her by the Imperator group. 
These signs still occur, and apparently with any personality 
that may purport to communicate, though not always, showing 
a secondary personality feature in the situation. Mrs. Sidg- 
wick seems not to have remarked this fact. But the controls re- 
turn at times and the signs occur as an automatism of former 
organic habits with the same stimulus. 

Now it is right here that I make the largest concession to the 
point of view of Mrs. Sidgwick, while differing from her in 
the interpretation of the phenomena. =I have for a long time 
held it probable that we should find cases of pure secondary per- 
sonality that were due originally to spiritistic influence=-~If nor- 
mal sense perceptions should give rise to secondary personalities 
in the contents of their mental states, when dissociation arises, 
there is no reason to doubt the possibility that secondary person- 
alities might occur with a content of spiritistic data transmitted 
to the mind at some time, though active after the spiritistic stimu- 
lus becomes wholly dissociated from the situation. It is only a 
question of evidence. Now the recurrence of the Imperator signs 
and phrases after the group have abandoned the case is probably 
some evidence of just what I have indicated, and it should be 
expected always as a part of the organic habits of the “ ma- 
chine”, just as in our ordinary life the habits of our past in- 
fluence the language and manners of our lives in any subsequent 
situation. But we cannot eliminate the original stimulus in ac- 
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counting for the fact. Indeed it is indispensable that this stim- 
ulus should be reckoned with as an explanation of the origin 
of it and of its continuance when the same personalities manifest 
by other evidence of their identity. It is established as a mark 
of identification, but it may have momentum enough to occur 
whenever any other cause reproduces the same mental or phys- 
ical condition in the organism. Compare the phenomenon with 
nightmare. A hearty meal may cause a nightmare and in the 
distress we awaken and feel no more the effects, until the regu- 
lative and inhibitive influence of normal self-consciousness is 
again shut off by sleep, when the subconscious stimulus, remain- 
ing the same, repeats the nightmare in exactly the same form. 
Indeed, some other stimulus, say approaching illness, may pro- 
duce exactly the same effect, though it is not overeating that is the 
cause. The point of view is the identity in kind of the stimulus. 
I have observed this fact in many nightmares of my boyhood. 
The particular physical condition determines the exact and re- 
peated mental state just as in a machine. 

Now the Imperator group produce a uniform type of stim- 
ulus. Their identity was indicated by it and their method of 
producing the trance was a uniform one quite different from that 
of Phinuit, and they impressed on the subliminal of Mrs. Piper 
their sign in connection with that state. Habit would make 
it less important to make the impression each time they came 
and they could rely on the occurrence of the signs without con- 
suming the energy for giving them, while they used it for new 
material. The others working with them might either produce the 
same state purposely or accidentally, and bring out their own 
data in spite of it, or insist on producing their own modified 
state in which the Imperator signs would not occur. Or the 
whole thing might be produced unconsciously by the nature of 
the personalities influencing the state, as would be quite natural 
with the different personalities trying to influence the organism. 
This phenomenon has occurred with Mrs. Chenoweth under’ cir- 
cumstances in which habit had nothing to do with it. At a sitting 
in which a spontaneous reference was made to my affairs, my 
mother purported to be present as a helper, not as a communi- 
cator, and the accidents of the situation brought her into con- 
tact with the organism of the medium and this stopped the com- 
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munications. The psychic leaned forward in distress as if rest- 
ing her head on something. I did not understand it. But the 
control in a few moments explained that it was a reflex action 
due to the memory of the head rest. The previous time that my 
mother appeared to communicate was some years before 
this date and I had used a head rest for Mrs. Chenoweth at that 
time. Here was the same physical and mental situation produced 
by the communicator, after several years absence. I have noticed 
the phenomena in’many other cases of the work of Mrs. Cheno- 
weth and I could even call attention to the evidence of it in the 
handwriting. The phenomenon is analogous to the aura in epi- 
lepsy and the sensations often accompanying deliria. It is a 
sort of “tic” which marks the presence and uniformity of a 
certain stimulus. If this occurs constantly for years, it is likely 
to establish lines of habits that will represent the apparent 
presence of the cause whenever any other stimulus happens to 
produce the same state. 

It will thus be apparent that I can well admit or assert that 
many of the expressions in Mrs. Piper’s trance are due to a 
secondary state, no matter what the stimulus which first gave 
rise to it. But we find in the phenomena of Mrs. Piper a re- 
markable variation from this as a habit. Any secondary per- 
sonality that you may assume is not stereotyped in her case. It 
is adapted to the character of the communicator or control; and 
it is the same with Mrs. Chenoweth. This is precisely what 
ought to take place on the spiritistic theory and this adaptability 
is more marked with Mrs. Chenoweth than it was with Mrs. 
Piper. I have noted the same phenomenon in other cses. But 
whenever I meet a psychic in whom the phenomena resemble 
those of Phinuit, this variation or adaptability to the person- 
ality of the communicator is not marked, if present at all. In 
other words you have to take account of the stimulus in all 
such cases. You cannot rely solely upon the subjective char- 
acteristics of the language or psychological phenomena alone. 
You are trying to isolate your phenomena from their real cause 
in order to hunt for one that is not there at all. 

The one thing that is calculated to give wrong impressions 
about the psychology of Mrs. Piper’s trance, in Mrs. Sidgwick’s 
paper, is the constant reference to Mrs. Piper’s acting and 
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impersonating. Unless you recognize that you are employing 
your terms consistently with the actually automatic condition of 
the trance, you will inevitably produce the impression that it is 
conscious and so evidence of fraud, which Mrs. Sidgwick dis- 
tinctly disavows. But in spité of this, her language often plays 
fast and loose with the terms that do not distinguish between the 
normal and the subconscious action of Mrs. Piper’s mind. Mrs. 
Sidgwick often uses the term “ Mrs. Piper ’’, which should denote 
only her-normal self, when the statement is true only of her sub- 
conscious, and the evidence for that being an automatic state 
is overwhelming, much more so than with Mrs. Chenoweth. 
Hence the assumption of an automatic or echolalic condition 
modifies the view which we have to take of the actions. At 
least we cannot draw the inferences which we should have a 
right to draw from normal phenomena. It is stimulus that is 
the primary factor in such situations and only when its influence 
is inhibited will the “ dream ” state of the subconscious dominate 
and determine the vagaries of the trance. 

Take an incident illustrating this in the work of Mrs. Cheno- 
weth. In attempts to get names, the letter J would naurally 
suggest, to my mind, that “ John” might be a good guess. This 
often occurs in her work, but is spontaneously corrected usually 
when it is not true. On one occasion the J came and there was 
a pause. Then the hand wrote “ohn” and I read the name 
John in a monotonous tone, as I read everything else, not know- 
ing in this instance whether John was correct or not. Immedi- 
ately on reading the name “ John”’, the hand wrote vexatiously 
“No”, and asked: “ Did I write that?”’ I replied that this was 
the name I received, and the reply of the communicator was 
that it was not correct. What probably took place was this. 
The single letter J acted as a suggestion to the subconscious or 
to the control and the name John came into mind. In the 
struggle of the communicator, the momentary influence of the 
subconscious or control was sufficient to act automatically or 
echolalically on the motor organism to write the name John and 
the communicator knew nothing about it until I read the name 
aloud. Had the communicator been able to keep up the stress 
of his own consciousness on the organism it would have inhibited 
the influence of the subliminal and got the right name through. 
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The result in all cases is a compound of the two mental states, 
the foreign and the domestic, the influence of each fluctuating 
between two extremes. I discussed this at considerable length 
in my second report on the Piper case (Cf. Proceedings, Am. S. 
P. R., Vol. IV, pp. 292-308. Also Vol. V, pp. 146-153.) It 
is the key to what goes on, and neglect of it only leads to mis- 
understanding of the nature of the trance. 

With this interfusion of the communicator’s and the medium’s 
mind, conscious or subconscious, there may go another important 
factor. It is the possible influence of the medium’s subconscious 
on the contents of the communicator’s or control’s mind. As 
there is evidence that controls and communicators cannot regulate 
the transmission of their thoughts in all instances, it would follow 
that some things come through that were not intended. I have 
seen actual instances of this after learning what the real in- 
tention was. If their minds are then influenced (1) by either 
transmissions or stimuli from the subconscious of the medium 
and (2) by transmissions or stimuli from all sorts of tran- 
scendental minds about, we may well imagine what a hotch-potch 
has to be selected from to render any message intelligible. I 
have seen instances of both these influences. 

Such an hypothesis—and it is borne out by the facts—will 
account for the nonsense of the trance generally, and we should 
only have to add subsidiary explanations for individual instances 
in which we should find subconscious influences on both sides 
acting on the organism. ‘Take the bonnet incident which may 
illustrate two principles at the same time. Mrs. Sidgwick, re- 
marking on the difficulty experienced at times in speaking, as 
if motor paralysis were present, says: ‘On one occasion she 
remarked : ‘ My speech isn’t good—they haven’t taken the bonnet 
off yet ’"—the bonnet being something often mentioned which she 
says her visionary people put on her when they send her back 
to the body, and which perhaps is her dream explanation of 
actual difficulty in speaking and seeing, though it may be merely 
a way of accounting for the disappearance of the heavenly 
visions.” A single allusion to a bonnet might more readily be 
accounted for by an accidental sensation on the threshold of 
normal consciousness, but the frequency of it implies either the 
recurrence of this sensation on any theory, whether transcen- 
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dentally or physically caused, or the existence of something like 
a suggestion in that image to cut off the hallucinations which 
might have a tendency to continue. A humorous remark by 
a personality like G. P. might be transmitted in such a situation 
and become the cue to the recurrence of the image when a 
like condition comes in the return of the normal state. That 
tendency to humor is as marked in G. P. through Mrs. Cheno- 
weth, as in the work of Mrs. Piper, and it probably gives rise 
to automatisms in both cases. The whole situation is a complex 
in which the transcendental stimulus has to be reckoned with 
as well as the physical. But Mrs. Sidgwick does not think of re- 
ferring to stimuli in the case, not even stimuli on the physical 
side. She remains content with the allusion to a “ dream state ”’ 
as if that had all its meaning without reference to stimulus. 
But even dreams have no meaning apart from stimulus, and when 
we have supernormal stimuli with Mrs. Piper’s trance we can no 
more neglect them than we can in ordinary nightmares. It is 
the whole we have to explain, and not the part. 

Now I wish to take an instance which the layman usually 
regards as very suspicious and which Mrs. Sidgwick mentions in 
the same nanner with a view of proving that Mrs. Piper’s sub- 
conscious or “dream” state fabricates. I refer to the Bessie 
Beals incident in the sittings of President G. Stanley Hall. I 
do not begrudge the sceptic his advantage in that incident. He 
certainly has a fact which common sense would regard as con- 
clusive against the presence of spirits, and, if there had -been no 
supernormal in Mrs. Piper’s phenomena, there would be no es- 
cape from the exact meaning of the incident. President Hall 
asked for a Jessie Beals, no such person existing to his knowledge 
or acquaintance, but he received messages purporting to come 
from such a person and Dr. Hodgson purporting to communicate 
insisted on the existence of such a person as present. That is, 
suggestibility and impersonation produce pseudo-communications. 

The first thing to note in this is that such incidents get their 
cogency from the analogies with normal consciousness where the 
occurrence of such phenomena is evidence of fraud, and so the 
average man interprets them. But the moment you assume that 
the subconscious does the work and that this belongs to the 
“dream ” life associated with deliria and hallucinations, all ideas 
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of fraud are eliminated and you have a problem before you in- 
stead of a solution. It is the appearance of solution that de- 
ceives readers. Now when you have to admit that the super- 
normal is often present in the Piper case and when you study 
the evidence of that to find interfusion between transcendental 
and subconscious factors, you have a situation in which the whole 
matter is not disposed of by a reference to impersonation, a 
term that usually implies normally conscious action, whether 
fraudulent or merely histrionic action. In such cases, however, 
it is better to keep such terms out until we understand the whole 
complex phenomenon. 

Now I have no doubt that Mrs. Piper’s subconscious will do 
just such things as came with this action of President Hall. 
We have no right to suppose that suggestibility should be absent 
from Mrs. Piper’s “dream” state in this work. Indeed the 
more of this suggestibility the more likely we are to get the 
supernormal, provided we obtain the right rapport. Compare 
Moll’s work on Der Rapport in der Hypnose. Here it was 
proved that rapport could be limited, as in the work of many 
other investigators. Why may not this alternate in Mrs. Piper’s 
trance with the conditions affecting the turning of attention 
to the living and away from the transcendental, telepathic or 
spiritistic. It has to do so more or less in order to appreciate 
sensations or impressions from the sitter. This might relax 
or suspend rapport with the transcendental more or less so as to 
produce confusion. But I do not require to urge this as it 
implies complications for which we either have too little clear 
evidence or would have to produce too much of complicated de- 
tail to make it worth while, when the real or apparent explanation 
is more natural. But there are two equally possible explanations 
of the phenomena connected with President Hall’s experiment, 
and there are facts to show that the solution of President Hall 
is not so assured as is supposed. If there had been no super- 
normal in the case the conclusion would be proved, but there is 
the fact of the supernormal to render another explanation 
equally possible. All that we can say is that neither solution 
is proved. 

Mrs. Piper’s trance is such that any suggestion made to her 
is likely to produce an hallucination. This would be to her an 
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apparent reality. The habit of relying upon these hallucinations 
as betokening a spiritual reality would very naturally manifest 
itself on this occasion, and any personality that appeared to her 
as a consequence of the suggestion, whether real or imaginary, 
would be taken for the Bessie Beals, and it would not be easy to 
dislodge the illusion or conviction by any disavowal by the sitter, 
especially as this subconsciousness had been accustomed to find 
that sitters were as erroneous in their denials as it could possibly 
be in its affirmations. So much is clear. But what of the 
alleged Hodgson seeing the person, Bessie Beals? ‘That is quite 
as simple as the other case, whether we regard the Hodgson as 
real or imaginary. On the supposition that he is imaginary 
it is quite simple. But on the supposition that he is real and 
really present it would seem not to be so easy. However, with 
the admitted existence of the supernormal and of the picto- 
graphic processes in his own mind, it would be quite natural for 
him to get the same telepathic vision from Mrs. Piper’s mind 
and take it to be as real as any other apparition he might see 
and to suppose that it was real. Or he might see a real spirit 
and identify it with the name given by Stanley Hall and be as 
wrong about it as Mrs. Piper is supposed to be. It makes no 
difference how complicated such a view is, it is no more com- 
plicated in any detail than the one Mrs. Sidgwick and President 
Hall assume, a view which has to account for the illusion about 
the presence of Dr. Hodgson and the dramatic play involved. 
Interfusion of the personalities and thoughts of communicator 
and Mrs. Piper’s subconscious is positively proved in the Piper 
case by many facts and the evident influence of her mind on the 
results, and there is evidence especially in the Phinuit régime, 
of the interfusion of other spirits with those communicating. I 
have witnessed the same phenomenon in the work of Mrs. Cheno- 
weth in most striking ways. The complication in the two cases 
is actually provable and it might be active on the spirit side to 
reproduce exactly the same kind of phenomena that are resolv- 
able by suggestion. 

I can give a beautiful example of what I have just con- 
tended for, in the work of Mrs. Chenoweth. The details will 
be found in Proceedings Am. S. P. R., Vol. VI, pp. 340-343. 

A lady who was quite psychic thought she was getting 
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communications from Professor James and in a sitting which 
I had with Mrs. Chenoweth, George Pelham, referring to the 
lady who had had a sitting or two with the Starlight trance of 
Mrs. Chenoweth, said that the appearance of James to her 
was an illusion, or described the phenomena in terms identical 
with this. I then took up the matter as follows: 


(What I asked was to understand how the process of imper- 
sonation arises and goes on.) 

Isee. I think I know what you are after. A spirit identity may 
be present and yet be clothed by her imagination power quite aside 
from any desire of her own. ‘There is another phase in her case. 
She talks with a little spirit, a guide of some one who knows her 
desire to be connected with the mighty ones of this work and that 
guide is unconsciously looked upon by the thought of the lady or by 
the spirit who wishes to please the lady and come in disguise to keep 
her in the work. 


(Good, then impersonation may actually take place without the 
presence of the person.) 

Yes, in some instances, and in many instances an imperfect sight 
may produce the impression that the person wished for is present. 
For instance, James lends himself to a very ordinary description. 
Suppose Mrs. Morse goes to a psychic and a description of an old 
man with gray beard and blue eyes is given. Mrs. Morse can see 
no other personality except James, who is on her mind. 

(Good, an illusion.) 

Yes, the man present may be her grandfather, as far as that is 
concerned, but she never thinks how impossible that James should 
come and how probable that her grandfather should, but thinks of 
her desire to help you and the work, and says I know who it is, and 
then the trouble begins. It takes more than a description to be sure 
of a spirit. There must be a combination of evidence. You see, 
do you not? 

(Yes, perfectly.) 

Now when she is alone and sees what she thinks is a certain spirit, 
she may be wrong or right. It has to be proven. Her simple say 
so, that she saw James or Hodgson, or me is worth nothing at all. 

(I understand.) 


And yet she may be honest and kind and desirous of helping you. 
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As a matter of fact, we have been there a number of times and are 
eager to help her if it can be done. 


Now it is true that Mrs. Morse thought Professor James 
was helping her and that George Pelham purported to com- 
municate with her directly and through another psychic. 
Mrs. Chenoweth did not know this normally tho we may 
suppose that she knew it subliminally from the previous sit- 
tings giventhe woman. But the description of the process is 
far beyond anything that Mrs. Chenoweth has obtained 
normally and involves a psvchology of which she knows 
nothing. However that may be, the point is that there is 
a mediumistic account of precisely what I have contended 
for in the explanation of impersonations. Mrs. Morse, 
affected by her wishes, has an apparition which she takes to 
be Professor James, tho it be really her grandfather trying to 
communicate. ‘The control takes up the phantasm of Mrs. 
Morse and represents it as she has it, and you have exactly 
what might have occurred with Mrs. Piper when Dr. Stanley 
Hall was having his sittings with her and calling for Jessie 
Beals. 

Another instance more or less of the same kind sustains 
the view here taken of the possibilities which I have discussed 
in regard to this incident with Dr. Stanley Hall. It occurred 
much later than the one I have quoted and in another con- 
nection. G. P. or George Pelham, October 25th, 1916, was 
discussing the “visions at Mons” and hauntings generally, 
having taken up the matter spontaneously and in the midst 
of his remarks on them he made the following statements. 
Referring to those alleged apparitions and the fact that one 
of the Imperator group of trance personalities had investi- 
gated such manifestations, he says: 


This is something more than hallucination and more than the 
imagination, and yet the imagination may clothe the appearance with 
a likeness agreeable or known. Understand. 

(Yes, perfectly.) 

The Napoleon of the French victories may be only a bourgeois 
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whose enthusiasm gives rise to no less heroic pictures than the man 
whose image is on the mind of every fighting man in France. 

(I understand.) 

So we might go on, but there are instances where the guide— 
familiar spirit so to speak—is conscious of the associations of the 
past and that knowledge is, or at least becomes, a part of the con- 
sciousness of the visionaire, and is made to fit the case, but the reality 
of the spirit people long since advanced from out the shadow of the 


castle or the monastery is not a matter which Doctor has been able to 
prove. 


While the situation and the phenomena here discussed are 
not exactly the same as those reported by Dr. Stanley Hall, 
the principle is exactly the same. In his case the stimulus 
was a living person. In the present case the stimulus is sup- 
posed to be aspirit. But the tendency to hallucination might 
be the same in the same abnormal condition. Besides, the 
phenomena may be compared to the incident of the monkeys 
in the sun and its explanation. 

But this supposed situation brings us to the second way 
of viewing the case. We too readily suppose that our ques- 
tions and statements are clearly understood by the communi- 
cators, and so forget that they may have as much difficulty 
in getting our messages, and especially proper names, as we have 
in getting theirs. This possibility would not hold true in the 
ordinary case of secondary presonality, because we should not 
be dealing with a case where the supernormal had been proved. 
In the Piper case we are. Now suppose that the name of Bessie 
Beals was not correctly understood on the transcendental side— 
an illustration will come presently—it might be identified with 
someone there, so that a complete misunderstanding between the 
two sides would occur. The misunderstanding on that side 
might innocently give rise to an impersonation, and both Mrs. 
Piper and Dr. Hodgson would insist they actually saw the 
person, though there would be no change in the transmission of 
the name back to the sitter. It is one of the characteristics of 
Mrs. Piper’s work that, when a name or difficult message once 
gets through, there is practically no difficulty after that in re- 
peating it. The difficulty is in getting it the first time and then 
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it comes easily, perhaps by methods which do not involve the 
same process as that in giving it the first time. The same might 
be true in transmitting our messages to the other side. There 
is abundant evidence that our messages are often misunderstood. 
Both types of phenomena occur in the work of Mrs. Chenoweth, 
so that innocent impersonation might very easily take place. 
The incidents transmitted might be correct, but the name wholly 
false, so that no verification would be possible. This actually 
occurred once in the work of Mrs. Chenoweth, and I finally was 
able to have the error corrected and the facts clearly verified. 
(Cf. Journal, Am. S. P. R., Vol. IX, pp. 282-288. ) 

Now for another illustration. It represents the case of my 
Uncle, whose name was Carruthers, and is fully discussed in my 
two reports on the Piper case (Cf. Proceedings S. P. R., Vol, 
XVI, pp. 90-95, 316, 422. Am. S. P. R., Vol. IV, pp. 27-29, 
336-7, 527 and 533.) Incidents and connections came that sug- 
gested to me who the communicator was, but he was called 
“Uncle Charles”. I had no Uncle Charles, but did not suspect 
the meaning until further efforts were made to get the name. I 
got Charles, Clarak, and Clark or Clarke. I accidentally asserted 
that Clark was right, meaning the reading of the writing, but evi- 
dently the subconscious took up the statement as implying that 
this was the name of my uncle, and matters remained so until two 
years later when I made an effort to have it corrected, and suc- 
ceeded. But the most interesting feature of it was that it came 
correctly in the subliminal stage of the trance, and Rector could 
not succeed any better after this than he did before, a phenom- 
enon that should not occur, either on the recognized habit of its 
being easy to get things once given, or on the supposition that the 
subconscious and Rector are the same thing. The incidents and 
connections made it perfectly clear to me who it was, though the 
name was totally false. My recognition of the name Clark acted 
as a suggestion to the subconscious and for purposes of com- 
munication it made no difference what the name was. The 
subconscious would thenceforth identify the personality and the 
name. The name had been misunderstood, but the personality 
was correct. If the name Bessie Beals was misunderstood on 
the other side and someone innocently identified himself or her- 
self with it, the whole affair might well go on exactly as it did. 
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From the actual experiences with Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Cheno- 
weth in which precisely this phenomenon occurs where we are 
able finally to prove the substantial correctness of the incidents, 
it is clear that the conclusion, which seems so assured to Mrs. 
Sidgwick and President Hall, is not so certain. 

I do not question the right to believe theirs, if they prefer 
to do so. It is the hypothesis which has first to be considered 
when converting the sceptic, but it is not any better in the 
scientific problem than the one which I have shown to be possible 
on the other side, and the scientific problem does not require us 
to make any concessions to the sceptic. We are not converting 
him or trying to convert him in the scientific work of possible 
explanations. He must convert himself. It is only when try- 
ing to convert him that we must concede all that he will claim, 
inasmuch as ad hominem methods are the only ones accessible 
in the process of conversion or establishing convictions. But 
in adjusting explanations we are obliged to employ ad rem 
methods, and they may result in a balanced attitude of mind 
between two unproved hypotheses. From the scientific point 
of view this is precisely the situation regarding the incidents of 
Bessie Beals. I repeat that, if there had been no supernormal 
in the Piper case this way of treating the incidents would not 
be legitimate. But we cannot ignore what the supernormal 
means for the psychology of the trance. 

President Hall’s experiments and method were well calculated 
to prevent the occurrence of the supernormal and to establish 
nothing but a suggestible rapport with himself and more or less 
a severance of relations with the transcendental. If he was 
actually trying to find the supernormal he should have let things 
take their spontaneous course. That is, he should have culti- 
vated suggestible rapport with the transcendental and might have 
obtained what he sought. He might have known enough about 
the problem to assume that the subconscious would be liable to 
all sorts of suggestions from him. That is what it has to be to 
get anything at all, and with that condition we should cultivate 
the course which helps to establish the rapport that makes the 
supernormal possible, and not prevent it and then argue from 
failure that nothing is there. I discussed this very problem with 
his results in view elsewhere. (Cf. Proceedings, Am. S. P. R., 
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Vol. V, pp. 164-167; and Journal, Am. S. P. R., Vol. V, pp. 
88-91.) * 

I have considered the strongest incident in the report on the 
side of ordinary explanations. That is what we are bound to 
do in reviewing any report on such a question and I think that 
the solution of the incident is not so assured as it seems, though 
I have no disposition to contest its truth or to question the right 
of Mrs. Sidgwick or any other person to believe or prefer the 
natural hypothesis. I prefer it myself, both on the ad hominem 
and the ad rem sides. But I do not think that any progress 
is made by it in understanding the psychology of Mrs. Piper’s 
trance, unless we at the same time take into account the enor- 
mous amount of the supernormal that has actually manifested 
there. 

I could take up individual statements and make an article 
longer than the present one in calling attention to illusions which 
they are calculated to produce in readers, but I shall not do this. 
It would be a course that would both miss the main points in 
Mrs. Sidgwick’s report and tend to make the discussion appear 
like a logomachy. I think, indeed, that the difference between 
the view of Mrs. Piper’s trance held by Dr. Hodgson and that 
held by Mrs. Sidgwick is mainly a difference in words, though 
caused by a difference in the conception of spirit. Mrs. Sidgwick 
does not define what she means by spirit and apparently accepts 
the layman’s view of it as a form in space and to be conceived 
in its action as similar to the living person. This may be true 
as a fact but it is neither necessary for forming an ztiogenetic 
conception of the process of “ possession” or control, nor for 
the view which Dr. Hodgson took of the process. He was in- 
clined to accept the “ astral facsimile’ doctrine of the soul as 
a subject, but not as an ztiogenetic agency. He was an idealist 


*T have conceded “ suggestibility”” here for the sake of argument rather 
than for the fitness of the term to describe the actual situation. The fact 
is that Mrs. Piper’s trance has no essential likeness to hypnotic suggestion, 
and I use the term “ suggestibility” here rather as a name for the sen- 
sibility which responds like reflex action to any thought put into the mind 
than as a term to denote the method which that term should imply when 


used technically. I shall have* further occasion to comment upon this 
question. 
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and his discussion of the problem in his report showed very: 
distinctly that his view was perfectly reconcileable with the 
“cosmic reservoir” theory or the “cosmic consciousness ” 
theory. Indeed, he was strongly impressed with the doctrine of 
a cosmic consciousness, and any treatment of his “ possession ” 
theory must take that into account. Mrs. Sidgwick has not done 
this, but criticises his theory as if his terms meant what they do 
in her mind. Mrs. Sidgwick thinks he uses the term “ sub- 
liminal” loosely, and perhaps he does, as no one can use it in 
any other sense. Mrs. Sidgwick cannot use it in any other but 
a loose sense. We can conceive and define it only in negative 
terms. Its boundaries, as in ordinary conceptions, we do not 
know. What is clear to all of us, and to Dr. Hodgson also, is 
the fact that it is mental activity lying below or outside the 
normal range of introspection. It is not a conception that ex- 
cludes any of the ideas Mrs. Sidgwick puts forward. If her 
“centres of consciousness” were permissible conceptions at all, 
they would perforce be included in the subliminal. If her 
“dream”’ state of Mrs. Piper is to be admitted—and it is so 
undefined that it can be anything—it can also be included. So 
also her “ personation”’ of real or imaginary realities. All the 
way through, if readers will observe carefully, Mrs. Sidgwick is 
using normal terminology with a subnormal meaning and, in 
fact, creates all the confusion about her own real views as well 
as misrepresents the position which she is criticising. I doubt 
if I should have been called upon to review the report at all but 
for this fact. The truth and error both lie in just this usage, 
though the error perhaps would not be detected by any except 
those who are familiar with abnormal psychology. When we 
seek analogies in the normal life for rendering intelligible state- 
ments made, or phenomena occurring, in the subnormal life, we 
must not forget the difference. We are but finding a certain 
unity in the whole. But it is the differences that call for ex- 
planation, and it is these differences which are almost wholly 
ignored in Mrs. Sidgwick’s theory, which is constructive only 
for the nonsense and not for the sense. 

But I must confine my animadversions to the conclusion, as 
it would require too much space to select crucial statements for 
consideration. A few statements in the conclusion will suffice to 
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illustrate the whole issue. Take first the assertion about Im- 
perator’s ignorance of “the true inwardness” of historical 
Christianity. Mrs. Sidgwick exculpates Mrs. Piper for ignor- 
ance on the matter and seems to think that she might “ easily 
have given little attention to Old Testament History ”’, but ac- 
cuses Imperator of nonsense regarding it. Now if it is such 
nonsense, how will you explain the facts by Mrs. Piper’s sub- 
conscious knowledge? This is what you have to do in order 
to eliminate spirits. We have to choose, on Mrs. Sidgwick’s 
assumption, between the spiritistic source and Mrs. Piper’s sub- 
liminal working, in a “dream” state, on the data of her past 
knowledge, and this ought to give us something like the rational 
reproduction of itself, as in ordinary cases of secondary person- 
ality. This is, in fact, not the case. It is nonsense, according 
to Mrs. Sidgwick. But on the other hand, what right have we 
to suppose that Imperator must make statements consistent with 
the Old Testament records? They are certainly very frag- 
mentary and there is good reason to suppose that they ‘were 
biased reports. It is even possible that they are largely myth- 
ical and not true at all. Besides, Mrs. Sidgwick does not give 
us the whole record of what he says. That record would make 
at least 400 pages of a report and there is much in it that is highly 
rational, quite as much so as Stainton Moses’s Spirit Teachings, 
whether true or not. The point of view in the spiritual world 
might comprise so much more than the fragmentary accounts 
of history which we have that it would even be possible wholly 
to deny our records and to regard them as false and Imperator 
right, if we could verify his views. The difficulty is to get 
through conceptions, in so brief an account, that will make 
sense with our knowledge or beliefs. It is quite possible even 
that the transmission would convert sense into nonsense, even 
though our own records be either true or false. Mrs. Sidgwick 
is arguing all the while on the assumption that the messages 
received can be treated as complete wholes. Nothing could be 
more erroneous, and the same is true of all ancient historical 
records. We can talk of their contradictions and errors only on 
the assumption that, at least on the points concerned, they are 
wholes. But we cannot assume that they correctly represent the 
whole of human experience at the time of their writing. Even 
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our modern histories are very imperfect and fragmentary, though 
infinitely superior to those of antiquity. We cannot, theretore, 
judge Imperator by comparing his statements with the records 
of the Bible, and this for two reasons. (1) The whole of 
ancient history comprises so much more than those records that 
general statements might contradict the fragmentary accounts 
which we possess, and this even though the fragmentary records 
as such be regarded as true. (2) The messages about those 
events might be so fragmentary and distorted in the transmission 
as not to be true either to the real facts or to our own records. 
Mrs. Sidgwick has no means of determining the real facts for 
her standard of judgment. Besides this, perhaps a third fact 
may be noticed. Imperator in his statements might not be 
referring to historical and concrete events at all, but to the 
spiritual conceptions lying at the foundation of even contra- 
dictory facts or events, though he might not always be doing this. 
The problem is too large to be disposed of in the way Mrs. 
Sidgwick does. 

Just prior to the statements examined, Mrs. Sidgwick con- 
siders the relation of the Imperator and Rector personalities to 
scientific terminology. She says: | 

“We cannot reasonably suppose that the limitations of Mrs. 
Piper’s organism not only inhibit the getting through of scien- 
tific information, but alter what does come through into nonsen- 
sical statements dressed up in pseudo-scientific jargon. Even 
if we ought not to expect Rector and Imperator, who profess 
to have lived on earth in more or less remote times, to be ac- 
quainted with modern science—any more than we can expect it 
of Mrs. Piper—we should still less expect those exalted spirits 
to use scientific nomenclature in a way that shows total want 
of understanding of what they are talking about.” 

Not only did Dr. Hodgson “ reasonably suppose” the very 
thing that Mrs. Sidgwick thinks cannot be done, but that was 
precisely the basis, referring to the habits of her organism, of 
the limitations to communication even where the communicator 
was a modern person and familiar with ideas with which Mrs. 
Piper was not. This which Mrs. Sidgwick assumes cannot be 
“reasonably supposed” is one of the most assured facts in the 
mutual conversation of living people, and we are forever discover- 
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ing the misunderstanding and nonsense of Mrs. Partington when 
trying to report things beyond her knowledge. The more in- 
telligent the medium, other things being equal, the better the com- 
munications should be, but the less evidential they would as- 
suredly be. The more ignorant the medium, the better the 
evidence, but the poorer the communications, other things being 
equal. This ought to be a truism and it directly contradicts the 
views expressed by Mrs. Sidgwick. 

Again why not expect these personalities to be acquainted 
with the results of modern science? They might be perfectly 
familiar with these, but not with the language in which we em- 
body them. The very fact that the attempt to embody their 
ideas in our modern scientific nomenclature results in nonsense 
is so much in favor of a genuine attempt to communicate and 
that the limitation of Mrs. Piper’s knowledge is so much more 
to hamper them. Moreover, what is the method of communi- 
cating? Does Mrs. Sidgwick know that? Yet her statements 
assume that she does know what it is. I venture to say that 
neither she nor I know any details about it, and either of us can 
have but the most general conception of the situation. Even 
if they did not know our language, I can well understand both 
how our language was used to express their thoughts and how 
‘even scientific nomenclature should come through when Mrs. 
Piper, and the Imperator group as well, did not understand it. 
In the first place, the process of communication may not always, 
if ever, involve a basis in linguistics. The pictographic process 
is clearly independent of it, save when the conversion of words 
into pictures may be supposed, and, as Mrs. Sidgwick clings 
tenaciously to the telepathic process between spirits and the living, 
she ought to see that her own statement would be false or doubt- 
ful on her own hypothesis. Moreover, why may there not be 
modern helpers present in the direct efforts of Imperator and 
Rector? It was Rector that served as transmitter or amanuensis 
for Imperator in the work of Stainton Moses very frequently, 
and the same with Mrs. Piper. May not some modern helper 
have been present helping to convert the ideas of ancients into 
modern scientific nomenclature? And how natural would be the 
confusion, if the conditions for communicating intelligently could 
not be sustained steadily. 
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Now I have unmistakeable indications, in the direct work of 
Mrs. Chenoweth by the same group and with the same method 
that was employed with Mrs. Piper, the same in certain essential 
features, that language is sometimes used that neither the chief 
communicator nor Mrs. Chenoweth would employ. It is often 
beyond the knowledge of both, and I can detect in various ways 
the presence of a helper who is a control in all but the mental 
states to be transmitted, and even the messages are often colored 
by that helper’s thoughts as well as language, though another 
is the direct communicator. Mrs. Sidgwick takes too narrow 
or limited a view of the conditions of communicating. Again 
I may repeat, she does not see the complexity of the process or 
the possibility that numerous personalities besides the apparent 
ones are concerned in the results. 

Again, Mrs. Sidgwick makes the following statement about 
Adam Bede, one of the characters in George Eliot’s novel by that 
name. George Eliot had purported to communicate and said 
she had seen Adam Bede. Adam Bede was therefore a fictitious 
character and Mrs. Sidgwick regards him so. But she says of 
the message: 

“Mrs. Piper might well have erroneous notions concerning 
Adam Bede and imagine him to be a real person whom she might 
meet in the other world, but it is hardly possible that George 
Eliot should make a similar mistake and report having met. him 
without expressing any surprise.” 

Now, how does Mrs. Sidgwick know that George Eliot made 
a mistake? Only on the assumption that Adam Bede is pure 
fiction and that no such person ever existed in the knowledge of 
George Eliot. Mrs. Sidgwick does not give one iota of evidence 
for any such assumption. Apparently it is pure imagination on 
her part. Does not Mrs. Sidgwick know that most writers of 
fiction generally form their characters from their ideas of a 
living acquaintance or some known person, though often adding 
features for dramatic effect or helping to make them more con- 
spicuous in the dramatic character of their work? The best 
novelists always do this. Such a policy is the best one to keep 
near reality and not to make absurd characters. George Eliot 
was par excellence that sort of a writer. She was no person to 
write Sinbad the Sailor, Alice in Wonderland, Munchausen’s 
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Tales, etc. She was realistic to the core. Most people, when 
reading novels try to pick out the persons whom the characters 
really represent and whom they think the author meant. 
Readers of The Inside of the Cup tried to select the well-known 
banker who, they thought, was represented by Mr. Parr, and 
many said to me that such a girl as Alison Parr was impossible. 
They regarded her as absolutely fictitious,—and it was ladies who 
told me this. They ought to know, but Mr. Winston Churchill, 
the author, told me personally that he personally knew 
the girl whose character he had thus drawn. I shall ven- 
ture to say that George Eliot very probably knew Adam Bede, 
whether by that name or not, as it was very characteristic 
of her work that she should portray her characters from life. 
A well known writer told me that Adam Bede was George Eliot’s 
father. It is decidedly possible for her to speak of him in the way 
she did, and it might even be regarded as evidence of her personal 
identity, especially after reading Mrs. Sidgwick’s remark about 
Mrs. Piper “ imagining him to be a real person”. Mrs. Sidg- 
wick does not endeavor to find out what Mrs. Piper thought, 
but throws out an a priori assumption, as if it were a fact and 
then argues from it as an assured premise. I should venture 
rather to suspect that Mrs. Piper, if she ever read Adam Bede, 
would not think of conceiving him as a reality to be met here or 
hereafter, but merely as a fictitious character. That is the usual 
thing with readers of fiction, even though they wonder and guess 
for the realities from which they are drawn. Mrs. Sidgwick 
simply imagines a fact, in both instances, and then assumes that 
the communication of George Eliot is nonsense, when she has 
no actual evidence, or gives none, for her assumption, and while 
the incident actually suggests evidence of George Eliot’s personal 
identity, more especially in the absence of surprise expressed. 
If Adam Bede was a real person from whom she portrayed her 
character by that name, she would feel no surprise in meeting 
him in the other world, when finding that she survived. 

Mrs. Sidgwick frequently compares Mrs. Piper’s trance 
with hypnotic phenomena and “ personation”’, and in the con- 
clusion lays some stress upon them. The first point to be re- 
marked is that the relation of Mrs. Piper’s trance to hypnotic 
phenomena is very superficial. They are hardly any more alike 
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than sleep and normal life. There are analogies enough be- 
tween normal life and sleep, but no one would think of explaining 
the phenomenaa of the one by the other. We must never forget 
that Mrs. Piper was never able to be hypnotized as the ordinary 
subject is, except by her family physician. Dr. Hodgson could 
not do it and Professor James succeeded only in securing a sort 
of hypnoidal state with a little echolalia.. I have found the 
same with all psychics with whom I have worked. I was unable 
either to hypnotize Mrs. Smead or to produce post-hypnotic 
suggestion, or indeed suggestion of any kind. It has been the 
same with Mrs. Chenoweth. I can get no suggestibility what- 
ever of the kind that characterizes hypnotic conditions. I mean 
the mechanical responses to commands or requests. Nor do I 
find any readiness to accept hints or leads, especially if they 
go against the influences of some external agent. Help in per- 
plexity may be possible, but I have conducted the work so that 
the evidence is against any form of suggestibility as indicated in 
the mechanical actions under hypnosis. In most hypnotic sub- 
jects the mental state is one of lethargy and inactivity until 
‘ suggestions ” are made, and then the reaction is immediate and, 
as it were, reflex. But Mrs. Piper shows no such phenomena. 
She is spontaneous and shows the organization of intelligence 
in rapport with something else than the sitter. You can make no 
careful psychological study of the contents of her trances to find 
any rational articulation with the mind of her sitter. There is 
nothing like the hypnotic state or the “‘ suggestibility ” of hysteria 
and abnormal psychology, unless you assume spirits and that they 
command the rapport instead of the living, and with limitations 
much greater than in our ordinary hypnotic phenomena. Com- 
parison with hypnosis as witnessed in experiment is specious and 
confusing, save for very superficial resemblances. Mrs. Sidgwick 
(p. 326) admits that this is superficial and then proceeds to use 
the resemblance to explain essential differences, a course which 
is hardly permissible on the lines of either psychology or logic. 
The spontaneous dramatic play or histrionic relation between the 
personalities represented in the Piper, and I may add the Cheno- 
weth case has, no proper resemblance to hypnotic phnomena in 
general apart from the spiritistic hypnothesis. Here again Mrs. 
Sidgwick abstracts from the situation and then tries to explain by 
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leaving out the essential feature of her analogy. In hypnosis the 
“ suggestion ’’, if conceived as a causal explanation at all, implies 
an operator external to the subject of the experiment and the 
transfer to the subject of some command or idea, orally of 
course. But nothing of the kind occurs with Mrs. Piper’s 
trances, at least where the supernormal is concerned, unless we 
assume spirits. The mental state of Mrs. Piper may be much 
the same in respect to sensibility, but the conditions affecting it 
are totally different from those of hypnosis as we usually know it. 

But Mrs. Sidgwick evidently sees that hypnotic suggestion 
will not account for the case and appeals to auto-suggestion 
whenever that is necessary. There are, however, fewer analo- 
gies for auto-suggestion than for hetero-suggestion. In fact 
no one knows anything about auto-suggestion. It is a very con- 
venient term for hiding our total ignorance of phenomena. We 
do not know what hetero-suggestion is, but we are able to trace 
a nexus of coincidence between what an operator says and what 
follows and we call it “suggestion”’, as if that added to our 
knowledge or explained the thing. It does nothing of the kind. 
“ Suggestion ”’ is but a question-begging epithet, where it is not 
mere association of ideas or a normal hint. The latter meaning 
of the term is clear enough and intelligible and denotes what the 
philosopher Brown meant by hints and intimations leading to 
inferences. But the hypnotic “ suggestion’, with its mechanical 
obedience and irrational action, has no known resemblance to 
this and is only a subterfuge for explanation. Much more so is 
auto-suggestion, which throws no light on the issue in the least. 
There is a great deal of pseudo-wisdom assumed by medical men 
and psychologists in the employment of this term, but until they 
investigate it more fully, it will not serve as an open sesame for 
anything, much less for such phenomena as occur with Mrs. 
Piper and similar cases. There is no evidence for it in her case. 
You may assume it with impunity, but I do not see that you 
illuminate anything with it. If I admitted that it may occur 
there, it would be for the reason that anything about which we 
know nothing might occur. But I should not be in haste to 
employ it for explanation. There are situations in which it 
might serve as a caution against hasty conclusions to more serious 
processes. But when the supernormal has been conceded, as it 
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has been in the Piper case, it only makes confusion worse con- 
founded to mix auto-suggestion, hetero-suggestion, “ centres of 
consciousness’’, “dream” states, acting, “ personation”, and 
what-not together to account for a definite type of phenomena 
which a particular form of stimulus—action on an unstable con- 
dition of mind—would explain as a whole very much better. 

In connection with this same conception, Mrs. Sidgwick uses 
the idea of “ personation ” and implies that it represents “ acting ” 
on the part of Mrs. Piper’s subconscious and in this way she 
tries to eliminate the supposition made by Dr. Hodgson and 
many sitters that their friends are present or back of the phe- 
nomena. Then Mrs. Sidgwick invokes the histrionic action of 
the theatre as an analogy in the case. But here again Mrs. 
Sidgwick abstracts, and employs the term in a way that only 
throws dust in our eyes. Strictly speaking there is no resem- 
blance to histrionic action outside of the spiritistic hypothesis. 
Histrionic action is not “ personation”’ at all, except in the per- 
sonality of each actor. He is supposed to “ personate”’ another, 
but the actors as a whole are not personating in their relations 
to each other. We think and speak of them as “ personating ” 
a character, because they are not performing their normal func- 
tions in life and are normally conscious at the same time. That 
is, they are self-consciously acting a part, representing another 
character than themselves, and not the least in the consideration 
is the fact that it is another character than themselves. Extern- 
ality of some kind is involved in the very thing you are using 
to get rid of the hypothesis of externality. 

No, the “ personations”’ of hypnosis have no resemblance 
to Mrs. Piper’s “* personations’’, as supposed by Mrs. Sidgwick. 
The only way to assume them is to suppose that an external 
agent is inspiring the contents or instigating the action, whether 
directly or indirectly. Mrs. Piper’s trance is not like the con- 
dition of the actor. You could not talk about the analogies 
with hypnotic phenomena and maintain the histrionic compari- 
son in any but the most superficial way, unless you grant the 
“ suggestion” from the external agent. The “ personifications ” 
of hypnosis are externally initiated and that is illustrated in 
the very appeal which Mrs. Sidgwick makes. But she con- 
stantly abstracts the real phenomenon and then invokes the ex- 
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planation which does not occur in the cases supposed. The em- 
ployment of the term “ personation” has an association or im- 
plication of sham, fraud, or pretense about it and that makes 
the use of it objectionable, unless its limitation be carefully 
defined and kept in mind. But as Mrs. Sidgwick is always 
trying to eliminate spiritistic influences, she cannot escape that 
meaning of the term which associates it with conceptions dis- 
tinctly opposed to the very implications of a trance which she 
assumes and admits. ‘ Personation”’ in histrionic performances 
is always self-conscious and pretensive and differs from fraud 
only in the consciousness of the audience and of the actor that it 
is a pretense. But when you talk about a trance or hypnosis you 
cannot employ the terms with any such implications, unless you 
first prove that the subconscious is deliberately trying to deceive, 
and that neither Mrs. Sidgwick nor any other investigator has 
ever pretended to do. It is not enough to imagine it or suppose 
it. In science we have no right to suppose anything without 
evidence. I am quite ready to accept “ personation ’’—imper- 
sonation I would prefer to call it—with the proviso that it merely 
describe the facts, but offers no explanation. But Mrs. Sidgwick 
frequently alludes to Mrs. Piper as either deliberately or uncon- 
sciously “ personating ”, which is contrary to the admission of a 
trance, a condition that can be described only as unconscious or 
subconscious and exclusive of all the self-consciousness with 
which we are acquainted. We cannot play fast and loose with 
our terms, and especially can we not employ those which have 
a conscious implication when we have accepted the trance which 
excludes it. The most noticeable thing about the trance is its 
automatic character and Mrs. Sidgwick is one of those who 
always wish to call Mrs. Piper and similar persons “ autom- 
atists’’, a term which implies the very contrary of what “ per- 
sonation”’ and “acting” imply. In other words, because we 
have no sensory knowledge of the presence of a spirit, Mrs. 
Sidgwick obliges us to describe the facts without assuming that 
fact and then assumes all sorts of non-sensory processes for 
which she gives us no evidence at all and expects us to place an 
act of the imagination on the same level as a confirmed hypothe- 
sis. Did she invoke proved cases of the kind, we might feel 
perplexed. But her analogies are usually superficial ones and 
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leave out the essential differences which make the case an excep- 
tion, or which are not explained by the instances which she in- 
vokes. That is most conspicuous in her total disregard of the 
supernormal and of the dramatic play of the trance when as- 
sociated with the supernormal. In these essential features we 
have definite indications of the stimulus which makes “ person- 
ation” intelligible. Even in dreams stimulus is the explanation 
of their occurrence, and the dramatism in them is merely the 
same process that goes on in the normal stream of consciousness 
with its associations. But in the Piper phenomena we have 
that stream, whether “dream” state or passive recipient of 
foreign impressions, as the causal expression of the outside. 
It may. be colored or distorted by the action of Mrs. Piper’s own 
mind as much as you please, but that effect cannot be called 
“personation”’, except descriptively, for the purpose of em- 
phasizing the apparent nature of the phenomena. It 
is not explanation. There is no psychology of anything without 
the stimulus, and if the supernormal is to be admitted it must 
play the same part in the psychology of the phenomena that the 
physical world does in normal life. 

In fact the conception that gives Mrs. Sidgwick all her 
trouble is that of “ possession ”’, which she does not define clearly. 
It seems to me that she is fighting an imaginary enemy. It is 
a conception elastic enough to be made convertible with “ per- 
sonation ”’, if you include foreign stimulus, and indeed one might 
even eviscerate that term of its accepted import and apply it to 
the influence of subjective ideas, just as the psychiatrist has done 
with the term “ obsession ’’, when he eliminates “ spirits” from 
it and thinks of fixed ideas. What is needed is a term to ex- 
press clearly the distinction between the direct and the indirect 
process of communicating and then the dictinction between motor 
and sensory methods of the same phenomena. “ Possession” 
does this and that was all that Dr. Hodgson meant by it: for 
he was quite at one with Mrs. Sidgwick’s belief that the subcon- 
scious was always implicated in the result. What he was trying 
to urge was the increased elimination of the subconscious in 
getting the interpretative functions of Mrs. Piper’s mind sub- 
ordinated and the automatic ones dominant. This purified the 
messages, though it did not exclude the subconscious entirely. 
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There is only one meaning of the term “ subconscious ”’ that 
is clear, and this is its negative import, its exclusion of normal 
consciousness from the determination or modification of the phe- 
nomena. For this purpose it is exceedingly useful. But it has 
two implications which are not always kept distinct, and both 
are legitimate, but are not coincident with each other. I refer 
to its separate denotation of content and denotation of function. 
The subconscious as content denotes that the ideas and memories, 
as well as language of normal experience may enter into the data 
of mediumistic phenomena, especially in the incipient stages of 
their development. It is this for which we have to be on the 
alert and which it is desirable to exclude when accepting or 
asserting the existence of messages from the outside, whether 
telepathic or spiritistic. This is the most common import of 
the term. But the second is quite as important as the first in 
explaining the phenomena, tho it does not imply the necessary 
presence of normal content in the data. Subconscious function 
is necessary for communication, but subconscious content is not, 
and it is required that we obtain a condition, one of inhibition, 
that will eliminate the influence of subconscious content on the 
messages while not excluding subconscious function from it. It is 
not likely that we shall ever wholly eliminate subconscious con- 
tent, but we may establish conditions that give us the minimum of 
such influences, and these conditions were obtained in the deeper 
trance of Mrs. Piper, and also in that of Mrs. Chenoweth which it 
has taken years to develop. In other words, subconscious func- 
tion is absolutely necessary for communication, while it is desir- 
able to eliminate subconscious content, tho we may never be able to 
wholly effect this object. 

With this distinction in the meaning of the subconscious we 
may throw important light upon the whole problem of “ person- 
ation” or impersonation in the Piper and other cases, as Mrs. 
Sidgwick assumes it to be, instead of supposing that the Imper- 
ator group have any claims to reality. I am not going into this 
subject at any great length. It would require a paper by itself. 
But any one who assumes that they are fabrications of Mrs. 
Piper’s subconscious without giving evidence for it has an un- 
expected task before him to sustain the hypothesis. In the argu- 
ment with a sceptic for the purpose of convincing him that the 
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supernormal existed in the case we might very well grant this view 
of those personalities, but not as a fact. We should simply 
concede the sceptic what he wished to claim and reserve any 
interpretation we pleased regarding them. But Mrs. Sidgwick 
is not trying to convert the sceptic. She is playing his game and 
is duty bound to furnish evidence in the Piper phenomena that 
the Imperator group are inventions. But she offers absolutely 
nothing to support this view except the instances of nonsense 
which she quotes to the neglect absolutely of the intelligent com- 
munications by the same personalities, and in some cases of 
matters which could not possibly be normal acquisitions, and tho 
they may not be verifiable by living people as personal experi- 
ences, they may be verifiable and often are by the cross references 
on record in the records of other private people not any better 
acquainted with the subject than Mrs. Piper. Besides this, the 
Imperator group of personalities are connected with an enormous 
amount of supernormal information which takes them out of the 
category of ordinary secondary personalities, and that is a fact 
which is completely ignored or slurred over by Mrs. Sidgwick. 
But I may abbreviate the discussion here by referring to more 
elaborate treatment of them elsewhere and accessible to Mrs. 
Sidgwick and English readers generally. Cf. Proceedings Eng. 
S. P. R., Vol. XVI, pp. 176-214, and reply to Mr. Carrington, 
Proceedings Eng. S. P. R., Vol. XVII, pp. 360-373. The reply 
to Mrs. Barker contains much on the same point. Journal Eng. 
S. P. R., Vol. X, pp. 212-222. I may also add a reference to 
the American Proceedings, Vol. IV, pp. 175-200. These are re- 
plies by anticipation to the hypothesis of Mrs. Sidgwick and they 
face the evidential question and make full allowance for the 
modifying influence of Mrs. Piper’s subconscious knowledge. 
The real difficulty with Dr. Hodgson’s theory Mrs. Sidgwick 
does not mention, though she may have it in mind. It is the 
conception of Mrs. Piper’s soul being taken out of the body while 
the physical organism is used as a “ machine” for communica- 
tion. This view tends to create the impression that the sub- 
conscious is eliminated as well as the normal consciousness. I 
imagine that it is this part of the hypothesis that Mrs. Sidgwick 
is contesting. But she did not require to resort to the large 
suppositions which she employs to contest this. The absurdities 
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and preposterous statements made might well be explained by 
so abnormal a condition affecting the communicator, as Dr. 
Hodgson contended. All the discussion of “ personation”’ and 
affinities with suggestion and hypnosis are irrelevant to this 
question. You require only to prove that the trance personalities 
employ Mrs. Piper’s natural language—see “bronical”’ for 
“ bronchial’ in Dr. Hodgson’s first report—and perhaps express 
some of her ideas, to suggest that the subconscious is still present 
and active. The same phenomenon is observable in the work of 
Mrs. Chenoweth and Mrs. Smead, both in the language and the 
form of the writing, more distinct in the manner of writing than 
with Mrs. Piper. But all this Dr. Hodgson provided for in his 
theory of the habits of the organism. Whether he was correct 
or not in this matter may be doubted, but he conceived and con- 
structed his hypothesis with this in view and he will have to be 
refuted. He had the phenomena of habit, reflex action, and 
“instincts”’ all in his favor, but he may have required more 
evidence to prove his contention. But Mrs. Sidgwick’s telepathy 
does not eliminate ‘‘ possession”’. Aside from the fact that such 
telepathy as she employs has absolutely not one iota of evidence 
for its existence, the hypothesis is quite as well adapted to 
“possession ”’ as to “ personation’’, even of the legitimate sort. 
The question throughout the Piper case is whether we ever have 
to import spiritistic stimulus into it to explain certain facts. 
Telepathy explains nothing whatever, because it is not a known 
causal agent. Spirits carry implications with them, as conscious- 
ness does in life, and, when once required to account for the 
selective unity of incidents relative to the personal identity of 
certain deceased people, there remains only to account for the 
intermixture of subconscious data in the total results. It re- 
quires very little evidence to prove personal identity, as my own 
experiments over a telegraph wire absolutely demonstrated. (Cf. 
Proceedings, S. P. R., Vol. XVI, pp. 537-623.) With such a 
multiplication of evidential incidents of a most definite type— 
definite types not at all being necessary as my experiments 
proved—as are found in the various records of Mrs. Piper, make 
it necessary constantly to reckon with foreign stimulus in the 
phenomena, even with nonsense, especially when there is so much 
intelligent discussion in those records with which Mrs. Sidgwick 
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does not adequately reckon in the psychology of the trance. 
Any theory must consider the sense as well as the nonsense. But 
I have reiterated that ad nauseam. 

Perhaps Mrs. Sidgwick will say that she does reckon with 
this hypothesis; for she elsewhere advocates a spiritistic theory 
for the supernormal; but while she admits its possibility in this 
report, she does not use it as a constructive theory of the facts. 
It is granted grudgingly and the emphasis so placed upon doubt- 
ful or false analogies, imaginary hypotheses—“ centres of con- 
sciousness ’—wrong assumptions about the relation of nonsense 
to the question, and fragmentary uses of the records, that an 
entirely false impression is likely to be made about Mrs. Sidg- 
wick’s own view, as well as a spiritistic explanation. There is 
no use to be afraid of the popular mind which will think we 
attribute nonsense to spirits and revel in its inspirations. Nor 
need we fear the pseudo-scientific man who seizes upon such 
isolated phenomena to dispense ridicule. Let that beast go his 
own way and let us pursue our investigations with appropriate 
contempt of those who neither read carefully nor think. There 
is no necessity for making concessions to either fodls or knaves. 

~—\s long as we can keep piling up facts and cases, the victory is 
with us and not with those who merely have the “ will to dis- 
believe *"“-—Where is no duty to convert that class. We may 
deceive them by false analogies with normal life, to make them 
think we are wise and scientific, but we shall not convince them 
even of telepathy by such methods. If telepathy could not have 
been used to discredit a spiritistic hypothesis, it would have today 
no more general acceptance than does the spiritistic theory. Pre- 
judiced minds will revert to any word provided it is not “ spirit ” 
and think they have got rid of this undesirable beast, the bete noir 
of aristocratic minds, when, in fact, telepathy only disguises the 
pursuit of respectability against the truth to which the plebs have 
beaten us in the race. 

Let me put the case of “ possession” as clearly as I can. It 
is not a question whether we shall employ the term “ telepathy ” 
or “ possession” to express the process of communication with 
the dead, but whether the process, in its causal action, resembles 
the known action of a mind on an organism. Now we know 
nothing more about telepathic action on the living mind than we 
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do about the modus operandi of volition or ideas on the motor 
system. We know in both cases only that such action takes 
place, whether directly or indirectly, and in many instances, 
those in which telepathic phenomena appear in the form of 
phantasms, the sensory centres are the channels for their ex- 
pression, though the stimulus may not be peripheral. But this 
pictographic process often involves interpretation of the sym- 
bolism, whether by the subconscious or by the normal conscious- 
ness of the psychic, or by the person for whom the message was 
intended, the psychic, in the last instance, merely reporting the 
facts of the phantasm. This is not the normal method of con- 
veying information, though all intercommunication between the 
living is symbolical. But the use of language, whether vocal 
or graphic, tho still symbolical, is more direct and does not in- 
volve pictographic methods in the expression of ideas, in so far 
as the subject is concerned when the process is avtomatic. The 
resemblance, in such cases, to normal action, vocal or graphic, is 
much more striking than in the pictographic transmission of 
images or phantasms. It may be done by using the automatism 
of the psychic and so the non-interpreting functions of the mind, 
or it may be by action on the motor system as the living mind 
acts. In either case, the distinction between the so-called tele- 
pathic process and possession is important as long as we have to 
concede that it is not pictographic in the motor method. But in so 
far as the known accompaniments or non-accompaniments are 
concerned they are different. “‘ Possession” would thus stand for 
eliminating the domination of self-consciousness in the results, 
and may be consistent with both motor and sensory channels for 
expression, the latter of which would include self-consciousness 
only when the phenomena had to be interpreted by the percipient. 
“Possession” will thus be coterminous with all automatism, 
whether motor or sensory, provided the interpretative functions 
are excluded or reduced to a minimum in the phenomena. This 
is always the case in the motor automatisms, except when the 
messages are written out with consciousness by the psychic as the 
intermediary or medium, which would be the case when the 
messages first reach normal consciousness. The writing or 
speech is then not automatic in the true sense, if in any sense at 
all. But when consciousness does not intervene at all, the au- 
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tomatism presents no superficial evidence of interpretation by 
either the normal or the subliminal consciousness. ‘That is why 
Dr. Hodgson spoke and thought of it as “ possession ’’, and not 
because he was not willing to admit that even telepathy might 
be the causal influence in the action on the motor system. It is 
merely a question of the measure of automatism in the phe- 
nomena. 

The position just maintained is very well proved by three 
cases to which Mrs. Sidgwick might easily have had access. 
They are the Thompson-Gifford case (Proceedings Am. §S. P. 
R., Vol. Ill), the De Camp-Stockton case (Journal Am. S. P. 
k., Vol. VI, pp. 181-265), and the Ritchie-Abbott case (Pro- 
ceedings Am. S. P. R., Vol. VII, pp. 429-569). We have also 
just recently published the Doris Fischer case which overwhelm- 
ingly proves the point. But Mrs. Sidgwick did not have access 
to this and no use of it can be made in our present contention. 

The Thompson case is a most interesting one in this respect. 
His hallucinations, proved to be veridical, illustrated sensory 
automatism, but this was accompanied by more or less motor 
automatism in his painting, tho it was not in a trance of the 
Piper type. It was a sort of hypnoidal state, one which may 
be described in ordinary language as abstraction or reverie. 
There was a good deal of amnesia connected with it. But there 
was present motor as well as sensory automatism, the sensory 
being conceivably induced by telepathy from the dead, certainly 
not from the living, and the obsession, or “ possession”’ if you 
like, was so effective as to make it impossible for the young 
man to resume his vocation of silversmith because of nausea 
which it produced. The case is one in which both sensory and 
motor automatism were simultaneously associated. With Mrs. 
Piper this is not the case. Her sensory automatisms occur only 
in the subliminal stage of the trance without any graphic autom- 
atism, tho there is vocal. Her motor automatism excluding the 
sensory occurs in the deep trance. It is the same with Mrs. 
Chenoweth. But in the Thompson case the situation is perfectly 
clear for “ possession” in the effects on the organism and the 
persistent character of the assault, so to speak. 

With Miss De Camp there was no sensory automatism dis- 
coverable. Hers was wholly motor, accompanied by much hys- 
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teria, and there was no trace of any “dream ’”’ consciousness, as 
Miss De Camp does not go into a trance at all. She remains 
normally conscious. Miss Ritchie’s was a case of pure motor 
automatism in a perfectly normally conscious condition and with- 
out any traces of hysteria such as affected Miss De Camp. There 
was also in her case no trace of a “‘ dream” consciousness, tho 
the phenomena were in other respects like those of Mrs. Piper, 
except that they were not evidentially as good. Psychologically 
they were the same in kind, with more exclusion of foreign in- 
fluences, except perhaps in the vocal automatisms connected with 
her singing. But the two cases illustrate ‘“ possession’ very 
clearly without either telepathy or “ dream ” states. 

The reproduction in the organism of the psychic of the 
various symptoms or muscular actions that had accompanied the 
sickness of certain deceased persons before their demise is over- 
whelmingly in favor of “ possession ’’’, because no psychic would 
consciously produce such phenomena. ‘They are the best indica- 
tions imaginable of automatism, and you cannot play the game 
of supposing automatism in the trance and conscious or deliberate 
action at the same time. The admission of the former is a 
concession to the fundamental principle of “ possession”, and 
it carries with it an explanation of the complexities of the prob- 
lem as well as of the interfusion of foreign and domestic influ- 
ences in the phenomena displayed. 

An interesting and complicated message recently came 
through Mrs. Chenoweth which illustrates both Dr. Hodgson’s 
point of view and the influence of the subconscious in all messages 
whatsoever, evidential and non-evidential. It came in connection 
with a spontaneous attempt to establish a cross reference between 
another psychic with whom I was working and Mrs. Chenoweth. 
Mrs. Chenoweth did not know that I was experimenting with 
this other and of course had no normal reason for making a 
guess at the matter. My wife, purporting to communicate, gave 
her Christian name, and this was not known to the lady. She 
referred to the boy of whose existence the lady might possibly 
have known, though not to speak of him as she did. But that 
point may be waived. The next day my wife purported at once 
to communicate through Mrs. Chenoweth and in the course of 
the communications remarked that she had communicated 
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through another “ light ” the day before and referred to the fact 
that the door bell had rung during the sitting. Both facts were 
correct. 

But her first reference was to a cousin of hers by name, 
who had previously tried to give the contents of a post-humous 
letter, and the part of the message to be quoted here related to 
the difficulties of getting a specific message through. I quote 
as follows :— 

“To begin at once in a mechanical way to repeat a sentence 
one has on the mind is almost impossible, because there are always 
states of knowledge which we come into contact with as we pro- 
ceed to take control, and we must keep every sense, hearing, 
seeing, feeling alive and alert, or we would become intermingled 
with the live perceptions of the faculties of the organism. 
Knowledge is not in the storehouse of the lobes of the brain, but 
is resident in every particle of the fibre and tissue of the body; 
that is, the knowledge is in transit somewhere all the time, and 
to intercept or accept means to become a part of the ceaseless 
flow of animate knowledge. I have found no state of repose 
even in the deepest trance, but a lessening of the flow, and a 
method by which we may, so to speak, jump aboard a moving 
train and speak from the window as we pass. 

“This is not an observed fact to the one who simply uses 
the prepared organism to express a message, but I felt you would 
know the meaning of the statement, if I made it to you. As 
in sleep, the trance reduces the play of expression toward the 
physical world, but sometimes induces thought and soul action. 
I know that actual control is a matter of absentee landlordism 
and that the tenant is a real tenant and live personality, but has 
no power to change the height or breadth of the building where 
he dwells, and must express himself in terms [that] fit that build- 
ing. In other words, the limitations of the immature child brain 
or the imperfect idiotic brain would hamper and limit the ex- 
pression, but this is not a fixed state; for use according to ca- 
pacity will encourage and stimulate growth and in time extend 
and expand the natural limitations until the language of the 
greatest thinkers may be freely given to the world. That is why 
continued contact proves so mighty in the growth of expression 
in this work. 
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“TI did not intend to write a thesis, but the thoughts kept 
coming easily, and I did not stop; for I felt you might like to 
know what I have lately learned and if you ask for the authority, 
Imperator.” 

There are several things of unusual interest in this. I have 
never said one word about the process of communication to Mrs. 
Chenoweth and what she knows about it is not from books, but 
from her own control, who has never given her any such theory 
of it as is laid down here. All that she states about it is the 
simple admission that she believes her subliminal affects the 
communications, and she has not even tried to work out any 
theory of it, so far as her normal mind is concerned. I never 
told her any more than that I believed the subconscious necessarily 
colored the messages. But the specific theory here advanced of 
constant consciousnes in sleep and trance, especially in the lan- 
guage employed, is not Mrs. Chenoweth’s naturally and is itself 
fragmentary; that is, the conceptions are not well worked out, 
but the main idea is unmistakeable. The whole doctrine of 
interfusion, as I had worked it out long ago, is outlined here, 
not a word of it ever having been mentioned to the psychic, 
and she has not seen the publication in which it was developed. 
It is a union of “ possession ” and subliminal, with the interesting 
assertion that “this is not an observed fact’’ by the one in 
control, a circumstance confirmed by many automatisms which 
I have on record. 

But the striking thing to me was the foreign nature of the 
message to all that I knew of my wife. She had no such knowl- 
edge of either psychology or physiology as is implied here and 
I should not expect any such transcendental knowledge. The 
message was wholly uncharacteristic of her. She would not use 
such an expression as “ absentee landlordism’’, nor would I 
expect such a thing from Imperator through any source. It 
might be quite characteristic of Mr. Myers, who was familiar 
with the conception and might readily use the analogy. From 
my familiarity with the subject and the numerous aids that ac- 
company these phenomena I might well conjecture his presence. 
But I have no evidence of this beyond the analogy employed. I 
was wondering, as the message proceeded, whether a change of 
control had not taken place without my knowledge, and this 
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is possible, as I have occasionally seen this insensible change take 
place in the present method of direct control. But the last of 
the sitting shows that the change did not take place. Hence there 
probably occurred what I have observed in hundreds of cases 
with Mrs. Chenoweth; namely, the use of an intermediary who 
was in control to act as a medium on that side for the trans- 
mission of messages which this intermediary is incapable of 
himself. As my wife was put in for the cross-reference, the only 
hope of fixing any identity, the work was taken up by trans- 
mission through her of this important message, instead of chang- 
ing control, and she was possibly helped by several others, and 
then when I was wondering if it was not Dr. Hodgson, the 
spontaneous statement came that it was through the authority 
of Imperator. 

I have had similar ideas more direct from Imperator, though 
not so well expressed as here, in the experiments whose results 
are to be published at an early date. But the expression here is 
one that apparently indicates a knowledge of what had gone 
through my mind in writing this review of Mrs. Sidgwick, 
though I should never have expressed it in this way and Mrs. 
Chenoweth is incapable of it normally. There is a touch of the 
exact conception and illustration used in discussing the case of 
obsession last year, in the reference to the “ immature child and 
idiotic brain”. The whole process of eliminating the influence 
of the subconscious is outlined quite clearly, and consistently 
with the whole process as unfolded through Mrs. Piper. And 
not the least interesting is the statement that the control is not 
aware of the mental processes going on in the subliminal of the 
medium, though he or she may have his or her own results in- 
termingled with that of the subliminal or even receive them into 
his or her own stream without knowing the source of them. 
The whole conception of interfusion and “ possession” is in- 
dicated while the ‘‘ dream state” of Mrs. Sidgwick is left intact, 
and she is entitled to as much comfort as she can obtain from 
the view. 

It is even conceivable that the consciousness which is said 
to be “in transit’ is that of the controi instead of the psychic’s 
subconscious, the latter being held in abeyance for any reason 
you may suppose. It is certainly less effective than in normal 
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life. The interfusion may thus always be that of three person- 
alities instead of two. I have abundant illustrations of this in 
the work of Mrs. Chenoweth, on any theory you choose to defend. 
Assuming the hypothesis, we have a very clear idea of “ pos- 
session ”’ without wholly displacing the influence of the psychic’s 
subconscious. 


I do not quote this passage from the records of Mrs. Chen- 
oweth as scientific proof of the theory outlined, but as something 
quite consistent with all the facts which we have in connection 
with both evidential and non-evidential phenomena obtained 
through mediums. The question merely is which stream of 
mental activities shall dominate the organism, that of the sub- 
liminal or that of the invader. 


There are a great many ideas or statements which might be 
taken up to show that they afford no help in the solution of the 
problem, but I forbear with one illustration which exemplifies 
the frequent employment of hypotheses for which there has been 
given no evidence. Mrs. Sidgwick states that “‘ ideas may be re- 
ceived through the senses by some element of consciousness ”’. 
Now psychology does not recognize that any ideas are ever 
received through the senses by any “ element of consciousness ”’. 
They are received, if “received” be a legitimate term at all 
here—it is the old Lockian conception long since abandoned— 
by stimulus, and consciousness is not the agent in the “ recep- 
tion’, but in the interpretation after the “ reception” has taken 
place. I can give no meaning to Mrs. Sidgwick’s language, 
unless it means that the subconscious can appreciate stimuli 
when anesthesia exists. If that is what she means, it would 
be more in accord with the technique of psychology to express it 
in some such manner and there would be no obscurity in the 
meaning. I refer to it as an example of many doubtful doctrines 
which impress laymen more by what they are supposed to ques- 
tion than by what they are supposed to explain. There is a great 
deal in this report that is subject to this sort of review. 


Another fact is of considerable importance in this problem. 
It is the variation in Mrs. Piper’s handwriting in the trance. Her 
handwriting is never the same as her normal style. An expert 
might readily discover resemblances to her normal writing in the 
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automatic script, but he would not discover indentity. Most 
people would not even discover the resemblance. Imperator’s 
writing was very different from that of Rector or George Pel- 
ham, and that of both was very different from the normal writing 
of Mrs. Piper. Now this should not take place on the theory of 
Mrs. Sidgwick, and she has totally ignored the fact, not even 
mentioning it as a matter of psychological importance. Both the 
variation and resemblance should take place on the theory of inter- 
fusion which I have presented and they represent the necessity of 
constantly taking into account the fact of stimulus as well as the 
phenomenal functions of Mrs. Piper’s mind. No such thing 
should take place, if we are to ignore stimulus and reckon only 
with Mrs. Piper’s “center of consciousness.” The psychology 
of her trance cannot be described without taking into account all 
these phenomena and it is an evasion of the issue to ignore such 
facts. 

Let me summarize the differences between Mrs. Sidgwick’s 
and my own position, tho they co-exist with important agree- 
ments. 

(1) Mrs. Sidgwick is analytic and I am synthetic in the 
treatment of the facts. Mrs. Sidgwick isolates a set of phe- 
nomena and adopts a theory that does not apply to the whole: 
I connect the phenomena and apply a theory to the whole with 
suitable adjuncts for the complications in the phenomena. Mrs. 
Sidgwick is destructive in her method: I am constructive, or 
aim to be so. Mrs. Sidgwick applies theoretical ideas which 
are not recognized in psychology; I apply those which are the 
standard and accepted conceptions of normal and abnormal 
psychology. 

(2) Mrs. Sidgwick ignores both the supernormal or evi- 
dential phenomena and the rational data of a non-evidential type 
to concentrate the whole attention on the nonsense of the record 
and makes no allowance for the fragmentary nature of the 
“messages ” and the probable confusion in the process. I insist 
that the supernormal and evidential phenomena have the prius 
in the consideration of all theoretical questions and that any 
theory we adopt for the anomalies in the case must consist with 
the general hypothesis affecting both the supernormal and the 
process of giving it. It is no answer to say that you take the 
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supernormal for granted: for we want to know how your theory 
of nonsense articulates with the sense and with the hypothesis 
that is necessary to account for the supernormal, and there is 
absolutely no attempt made in the report to meet this issue. 

(3) Mrs. Sidgwick assumes that we should not hold in- 
telligent spirits responsible for nonsense in the messages, a sup- 
position which would be correct enough on the conditions in 
which living intelligent people hold intercourse with each other. 
But in this problem it is quite otherwise. We do not have the 
same conditions and the complications are so great as to make 
any amount of nonsense compatibie with an intelligent source, 
especially when making allowance for spiritistic stimulus without 
transmission of its mental states in their integrity, and allowing 
also for the complications of multiple personalities working in 
the process of communicating. 

But in conclusion I shall not withhold the admission that 
there may be a larger amount of agreement on my part with 
Mrs. Sidgwick’s view than the above review might suggest. I 
am sometimes at a loss to know whether I disagree at all with 
certain statements and views. If Mrs. Sidgwick had admitted 
into the problem the supernormal and the sense along with non- 
sense, | might have been surer that I agree more largely than 
now seems to be the case. We cannot refuse our gratitude for 
the patient and painstaking manner in which she has sought 
the records for data affecting normal explanations. This was 
a most important task and someone had to do it at some time. 
But it is a thousand pities that we could not have been given first 
the full detailed record in its chronological order with proper 
references and cross-references to the important incidents, 
phrases and ideas that would enable us to do our own thinking. 
From the longer records given in the Appendices we get some idea 
of what we have missed in not having the entire records. They 
suggest very much that Mrs. Sidgwick’s selections do not explain. 
However this may be, the place of Mrs. Piper’s subconscious in 
the phenomena is well sustained, and we should not have had to 
wait until this time to have it presented. It should have gone 
with the publication of detailed records long ago. Selection of 
pertinent and evidential fragments does not give us a clear con- 
ception of what is going on, and neither will the selection of 
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pertinent nonsense make clear what is really going on, We 
must keep in mind that we have an interfusion in such phe- 
nomena, and it is well to have proper emphasis placed upon the 
nonsense, but it is not this that establishes the influence of the 
subconscious in the product, unless we can trace it to the normal 
memories of Mrs. Piper. I fully agree as to the liabilities of 
nonsense in subliminal interfusion with the transcendental and 
would not abate one jot of respect for that point of view or the 
merits of Mrs. Sidgwick’s discussion. But I cannot see that we 
get clearly anywhere with the case unless we explain the super- 
normal in it at the same time, and that requires us not to isolate 
our facts when seeking an explanation. In brief, there is no 
sense of a complete whole in the report. Even the facts which 
throw light on the trance are ignored, tho the discussion of the 
trance is the only problem of the report. It is the Piper case as a 
whole on which we want a judgment. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Voices. A Sequel to “Glimpses of the Next State.” By Vicr- 
ADMIRAL W. UsBorNE Moore. Watts and Co., London. 1913. 


This volume is much better in its evidential aspects than the one 
of which it is a sequel. It represents a large series of experiments 
extending over parts of two years after the death of Mr. Stead on 
the Titanic. The psychic is Mrs. Wriedt of Detroit, Mich. She is 
a trumpet medium and well known in the United States. The one 
circumstance which arouses suspicion in the Philistine and all who 
want scientific observation in such cases is the fact that the séances 
are conducted in the dark. It would have been well to determine 
that this is necessary in the case. It is a handicap to any one who 
wishes to accept and defend any facts obtained through her. Not 
that it affects incidents which are independent of fraud and darkness 
altogether, but that we require to prevent the critic from seizing upon 
weak points to disregard others. What we have all the time to 
meet in this investigation is the fact that prejudice is so great—and 
often perfectly legitimate prejudice—that it turns attention to sus- 
picious facts and conditions to ignore those that are not so dis- 
credited. The reviewer knows something about Mrs. Wriedt and 
would be glad to investigate the case, had he the means to do so 
rightly, and he is quite willing to say that he has no reason to doubt 
her entire honesty, whatever of hysterical conditions may be found in 
the case. It is only that we have to admit handicapping conditions to 
anything like results that will silence scepticism, especially of the 
carping kind. Such phenomena should be studied without regard to 
either fraud or genuineness. 

But the world thinks otherwise and tho the author has strength- 
ened the present volume more than his first one the critic will harp 
on this one objection. In spite of all this, however, the present re- 
viewer thinks there are many records and facts in the book that are 
excellent evidenge of supernormal knowledge, and even tho the strict 
couboncsiadiall tthe scientific type do not welcome it the book will 
be a useful confirmation of the phenomena which are so prevalent. 

The author distinctly avows that his primary object is to help 
those who are seeking consolation for the loss of their friends by 
death and that he is not trying to convince the sceptic. He has a good 
deal of contempt for that class and many people share this attitude 
of mind, an attitude not any worse than the sceptic’s contempt for the 
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subject and of people who believe. The author appeals to those who 
wish to believe and who are seeking evidence of the continued exist- 
ence of their departed friends, and who are not in any way concerned 
or interested in the scientific problem. It is not the highest state of 
mind about this question, but it is a common one and involves less 
concession to critical method than some of us require for scientific 
results. But if the scientific man will not show the open-mindedness 
and patience of those who seek consolation he must put up with this 
perpetual deluge of recorded allegations that will ultimately shame 


him into investigation, and if he has patience he will get the same or 
better results. 


The author does not conceal the emotional interest which controls 
himself and others in this subject. He obtained so much consolation 
from his own experiences that he desires with all his heart to give 
others the same help and comfort. He will be criticized for not 
being properly scientific in this, and tho the reviewer would wish that 
the book had been better proof against sceptical attack, he recognizes 
so much that is evidential in it and so much to justify the consider- 
ation of the emotional side of this problem in connection with the 
moralization of the world that he will not condemn the book too 
severely. The scientist must learn that knowledge is not the only 
thing of value in the world. He speaks in this subject as if 
emotional values had no importance in existence, when in fact they 
are more important than knowledge. Indeed, he indulges emotions 
about his own knowledge as much as others, only he ridicules it when 
it is associated with the belief in a future life. There is much to ex- 
cuse many people for wanting consolation in this situation. It is vital 
to their moral attitude toward man and the world. Many people 
never think of a future life until they have lost a loved friend and 
then the question comes in all its terrors, not for themselves, but 
for their friends, and they want to know if nature is so indifferent to 
its creations as to do what it seems to do. It is then natural to ask 
that the problem be solved in behalf of their best social and ethical 
instincts. So much the author has on his side and for those who are 
not beholden to the sceptic for any of the goods of life. 


But on the side of the sceptic is this fact. It is the doubter that 
is in authority in this age, and one of the most effective ways of 
assuring consolation to all, including many who will not believe until 
the sceptic has been satisfied, is to subscribe to the severest methods 
in protecting the evidential nature of your facts. This is very well 
done in many of the incidents of this volume, but the reader would 
like to know if the sitters present, often a number of them at once, 
were introduced by name or not. It would have been well to have 
told us this, if it had been done. True, it certainly would not have 
given any clue to very many of the facts recorded if much more than 
names had been told the medium, but less chance would have been 
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offered to the sceptic to indulge his peculiar method of mentioning 
the weak points and ignoring the strong ones. 

The author now and then indicates rather clearly that the really 
or apparently independent voice was the more important feature of 
the phenomena. With this the critic would not agree. An inde- 
pendent voice alone would be no evidence of spirits. Nothing but 
mental phenomena proving identity will satisfy the spiritistic hy- 
pothesis. It is true that physical phenomena, if they occur, may be 
so closely associated with the mental as to be clearly implicated in the 
evidence, but they have always proved to be much rarer and more 
difficult to establish than have the mental phenomena illustrating the 
supernormal, and as the conditions in this case preclude the kind of 
observation necessary to prove the voice to be independent, at least in 
most instances, it would have been well to lay no stress on any 
hypothesis of its independence and to have relied solely upon the 
evidence for supernormal information on personal identity. Be- 
sides there should have been more detail in reference to those 
occasions and incidents when more than one voice was apparently 
present. As it stands now, the record is imperfect on that point. 
It is possible that the medium would not have submitted to the con- 
ditions necessary to establish the independence of the voice and 
various physical phenomena of the telekinetic type, as alleged, and 
tho this does not prove that all the facts are equally weak in their 
evidential features, it enables the critical reader to ignore the merits 
of the work done and to emphasize the limitations of the volume. 
If read critically, the book may prove of help to many people who 
cannot wade through more ponderous records. But it will be neces- 
sary to do this critically in order to avoid interpretations of the 
phenomena that would prove illusory. In fact it is the constant be- 
lief of the layman that he is communicating directly with his deceased 
friends and that the phenomena are produced by them without any 
kind of intermediation that creates the hesitation of the scientific 
man to listen at all. If we could always make clear that we are 
observing facts which may be connected with a whole multitude of 
other personalities besides our friends we might have a safer guide 
to the problem and we should have fewer objections made to our 
theory. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


The Annual Meeting of the members of the Institute was held 
on December 5th, 1916. The business transacted consisted of 
the election of the Board of Trustees and receiving the Report 
of the Treasurer. The following is the report of the year’s 
receipts and expenditures : 


RECEIPTS EXPENSES. 
Membership Fees... .$3,217.42 Publications ...... $10,112.43 
EORRNESE. ck cevcens + Dene. «BREED Wine oceeeus 2,500.00 
Payment of Loan.... 436.20 Rentals .......... 700.00 
ar 215.10 Legal Services..... 701.70 

————_ Investigations ..... 278.10 

WON nia aes $8,600.72 Office Expenses... . 207.54 
ae 459.00 

Book Binding..... : 182.00 

PE 45 ere oo den 105.00 

er 23.75 

Sr 220.63 

ea $15,562.35 

James H. Hys op, 
Treasurer. 


It is thus apparent that expenses were $6,961.63 more than 
receipts. This was caused by the following facts: 

The shortage in funds began two years ago and we had to 
suspend printing the Proceedings for a year. This put us one 
year behind in our obligations to members. The recent three 
volumes were the redemption of those obligations. Owing to the 
fact that the case reported was a whole and would not be under- 
stood without seeing the third volume at the same time, it was 
issued one year ahead. The three volumes entailed an expense 
of $8,182.04, most of which we cannot pay until income enough 
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has accumulated for the purpose. Of the endowment, which is 
$158,224.31, the sum of $40,000 has not yet brought us any in- 
come and will not do so until some time the present year. Unless 
we secure contribution sufficiently to meet this demand, we shall 
have to curtail the work of the Society for some time in the 
future. It is hoped that this sum may be paid off and that the 
work will not suffer on account of the debt. The Treasurer has 
tried to obtain the amount from outside persons, but there is little 
dispdsition to awaken to the importance of this work. We shall 
have to rely on the members for adequate help. If this sum were 
paid up the income after the coming year would suffice, with mem- 
bership fees, assuming that the membership does not fall off, to 
meet our necessary expenses. The Secretary of the Society has 
endeavored to avoid doing work that would entail any debts, but 
to keep expenses within the income. But the urgency of the 
work and the contingency of an important case will sometimes 
entail expenses that cannot wisely be curtailed. If we had de- 
clined to investigate the Doris Fischer case or to have published 
the Report in full, we should have missed one of the most im- 
portant cases that ever came before a scientific court. 

It will be noticed that the sum expended for investigations is 
the pitiable sum of $278.10. It should be a much larger amount, 
but we do not have it to spend. Members each year have sub- 
scribed $1,400 for an independent experimental fund and that is 
used for experiments wholly apart from those involved in the sum 
mentioned in the Treasurer's Report. But for those we should 
not have material for the Proceedings at all, and no fresh ma- 
terial for the Journal. We have reached a time when it is neces- 
sary to enlarge our work and hence are seeking endowment 
enough to carry on experiments as they should be done. We 
should have far more money for investigations than for publica- 
tions. In fact, we cannot have publications without them. It is 


hoped that contributions can be solicited and made to prevent 
curtailment of the work. 








